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WELCOME  ALL — April-Dawn  Blackwell  (left),  DSA  president,  greets  Anne  Fraser  of  the  nursing  faculty  at  a luncheon  held  by  the  DSA  in  the  Sanctuary 
June  1 0.The  luncheon  was  held  to  introduce  college  faculty  to  the  new  DSA  executives.  (pnoto  by  juditn  Hemming) 


College  offers  training  through 
Canada  Employment  initiative 


College  lobby  group 
WOOS  Conestoga  DSA 


By  Robert  Kla^er 

Conestoga  College’s  training  and  develop- 
ment department  has  received  the  go-ahead 
from  Human  Resources  Development 
Canada  to  offer  a Numerical  Control 
Technician  diploma  program  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Canada  Employment. 

The  48-week  program,  set  to  begin  June 
24,  has  been  offered  by  the  college  in  the 
past,  a factor  Ann  Ashberry,  senior  manager 
for  training  and  development  at  the  college, 
says  contributed  to  the  program’s  renewal. 

“I  think  it  helps  that  the  government  rec- 
ognizes we  have  run  this  program  before,” 
she  said.  “Additionally,  they  like  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  a need  for  this  type  of 
training  within  the  geographical  area.” 

Funded  100  per  cent  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  program  has  drawn  great 
response  in  a short  period  of  time.  Within 
the  first  three  days  of  recruitment,  the 
department  received  over  50  applications 
for  about  26  available  seats.  But  Ashberry 
said  eligibility  requirements  go  beyond  a 
mere  interest  in  mechanical  engineering. 
Because  the  program  is  run  in  co-operation 
with  Canada  Employment,  applicants  must 
be  receiving  unemployment  insurance  up  to 
and  including  the  time  the  program  starts. 
Applicants  must  have  experience  in  a man- 
ufacturing background,  and  pass  Grade  12 
equivalency  math  and  spatial  and  mechani- 
cal reasoning  tests.  After  meeting  these 


standards,  candidates  go  through  a process 
similar  to  a job  interview,  with  Canada 
Employment  counsellors  and  the  program 
co-ordinator. 

The  program’s  huge  response  doesn’t 
mean  the  college  will  accept  more  than  one 
intake.  Because  of  the  federal  government’s 
financial  investment  in  the  program,  includ- 
ing extended  U.I.  benefits  for  students,  it’s 
important  to  make  sure  the  diploma  is 
offered  to  the  right  candidates,  said 
Ashberry. 

“If  we  find  that  there  are  many  well-qual- 
ified candidates  for  enrolment,  we  may  try 
to  build  a case  for  a second  intake,”  she 
said,  “but  it’s  important  not  to  saturate  the 
market  with  graduates.  We  want  to  make 
sure  the  college  can  deliver  what  it’s  saying 
it  will  deliver.” 

The  program  provides  students  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  computer-aided 
drafting  and  numerically-controlled  manu- 
facturing systems.  Offering  a comprehen- 
sive background  in  many  critical  manufac- 
turing areas,  the  diploma  prepares  students 
for,  “high-calibre  Jobs,”  said  Ashberry. 

Ashberry  meets  regularly  with  Canada 
Employment  to  discuss  training  needs.  “We 
try  to  match  their  needs  with  what 
Conestoga  currently  has,”  she  said.  “If  it’s 
something  we  can  get,  we’ll  put  together  a 
program  proposal.  This  is  a critical  relation- 
ship for  the  college;  they’re  one  of  our 
biggest  partners.” 


By  Judith  Hemming 

A lobbying  group  representing  Ontario 
colleges  made  a presentation  to  the 
Doon  Student  Association  at  its  June  4 
executive  meeting,  asking  Conestoga 
College  to  rejoin.  The  DSA  deferred  its 
decision  about  joining  to  a later  meeting. 

The  Ontario  Community  College 
Student  Parliamentary  Association 
(OCCSPA)  currently  has  19  out  of 
Ontario’s  25  colleges  as  members.  The 
DSA  chose  not  to  join  OCCSPA  for  the 
1995-96  school  year. 

Gary  Rochon,  the  new  president  of 
OCCSPA  and  president  of  the  student 
association  at  Lambton  College  in 
Sarnia,  Ont.,  and  Rosie  Ferro,  former 
chairwoman  of  OCCSPA’s  southwest 
Ontario  region  and  now  a graduate, 
talked  to  the  DSA  in  an  informal  presen- 
tation. 

Ferro  said  OCCSPA  is  the  only  group 
representing  Ontario  college  students, 
and  that  it  represent  138,000  students. 

Rochon  told  the  DSA  that  OCCSPA  is 
restructuring.  The  lobbying  group  had 
many  internal  problems  last  year,  he 
said,  and  he  hopes  the  restructuring  will 


provide  a way  to  solve  such  difficulties 
in  the  future. 

In  an  phone  interview,  Rochon  said  the 
four  main  goals  for  this  year’s  OCCSPA 
executive  are  to  define  what  quality  of 
education  means  to  students,  to  define 
accountability,  to  respond  to  government 
discussion  papers  on  education  and  to 
become  a participating  partner  within 
the  education  system. 

After  the  presentation,  April-Dawn 
Blackwell,  DSA  president,  said  that 
before  having  a vote  on  OCCSPA  mem- 
bership, she  wanted  the  executive  to 
think  about  what  it  had  heard  and  have  a 
chance  to  talk  about  the  discussion 
papers  Rochon  left  with  the  DSA. The 
DSA  has  deferred  the  final  decision  until 
June  18. 

Though  OCCSPA  has  asked  for  a deci- 
sion by  the  end  of  June,  Rochon  said  he 
would  make  arrangements  to  accept  the 
college  if  Conestoga  decided  to  join 
after  that  deadline. 

OCCSPA  membership  currently  costs 
63  cents  per  student.  If  Conestoga 
College  were  to  rejoin,  the  63-cent  fee 
would  be  added  to  each  student’s  tuition 
statement  and  then  paid  to  OCCSPA. 
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Development  office  activity  on  track 


By  Barbara  Walden 

Conestoga  College’s  newly 
established  development  office  is 
meeting  with  success,  said  its 
executive  director  at  a develop- 
ment committee  meeting,  June  6. 

Wayne  Hussey  said  the  office  is 
"making  more  than  we’re  spend- 
ing, and  the  first  year  is  working 
in  the  black.” 

A report  for  April-May  1996 
issued  at  the  meeting  indicates  a 


total  of  $106,107  in  cash  and  in- 
kind  gifts  have  been  pledged  to  the 
college,  and  $78,707  of  that  total 
has  been  actually  received. 

Donations  of  in-kind  gifts  (mate- 
rials or  equipment,  other  than 
cash)  include  Hewlett  Packard’s 
donation  of  $25,000  worth  of  XT 
computer  boards  which  will  be 
used  to  upgrade  some  of  the  col- 
lege’s computers. 

Hussey  said  the  corporate  sector 
is  where  the  first  and  immediate 


gains  will  be,  but  “alumni-giving 
is  an  area  we  will  have  to  work 
hard  at  to  earn  that  money.” 

The  donor  report  includes 
Paragon  Engineering’s  gift  of 
$5,650  in  sponsorship  of  the  Skills 
Canada  contest  and  the  Doon 
Student  Association’s  gift  of 
$1,750  to  the  Sunrayce  solar  car 
team. 

The  adopt-a-tree  fund-raising 
program,  mainly  targeting  college 
alumni,  has  had  only  60  trees 


requested:  38  from  alumni,  24 
from  retirees,  and  one  from  a 
group  of  individuals.  Hussey 
termed  the  program  a disappoint- 
ment so  far. 

He  expected  to  have  about  400 
trees  “adopted,”  but  said  “we 
aren’t  giving  up  on  it.” 

The  alumni  office’s  database  of 
graduates  from  1980-1990,  which 
was  used  for  the  program,  “needs 
work,”  said  committee  member 
Monica  Himmelman. 


She  suggested  more  networking 
is  needed  to  increase  awareness  of 
the  fund-raiser. 

In  other  reports,  Hussey  said  the 
first  Conestoga  Golf  Classic, 
scheduled  for  Greystone  Golf  and 
Country  Club  in  Milton  on  June 
25,  will  likely  achieve  its  goal  of 
120  golfers. 

With  registrations  received  up  to 
June  6,  the  college  stands  to  make 
$20,000  of  the  projected  total 
profit  of  $30,000,  said  Hussey. 


More  landscaping  planned  qSAP  assessment 
for  path  around  Boon’s  pond  well  on  its  way 


By  Amanda  Weber 

The  proposed  path  around  the 
Conestoga  pond  would  be  more 
than  a path,  it  would  also  take  a 
look  at  the  potential  of  the  campus 
to  meet  objectives,  Cecelia  Paine 
said  in  a phone  interview  on  June 
6. 

Paine,  an  associate  professor  at 
University  of  Guelph’s  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  is  look- 
ing forward  to  working  on  this 
project  with  Conestoga  College. 

“We  don’t  have  a signed  agree- 
ment yet,”  Paine  said.  “We  are 
looking  at  a range  of  ideas  to  work 
with.” 

Paine  said  the  project  may  be 
part  of  the  landscaping  course. 
She  said  it  may  be  a design  course 


or  an  independent  student  project 
in  the  fall. 

Wayne  Hussey,  executive  direc- 
tor of  development  and  communi- 
ty relations  at  Conestoga  College, 
said  Paine  and  her  team  are 
designing  a plan  right  now  that 
they  will  offer  to  the  management 
committee  at  Conestoga. 

“The  committee  may  decide  to 
take  the  plan,  depending  on  the 
cost,”  Hussey  said. 

Aside  from  her  work  at  the  uni- 
versity, Paine  is  also  the  co-ordi- 
nator for  the  community  outreach 
program. 

Paine  said  the  outreach  program 
responds  to  community  requests 
for  landscaping  work  and  provides 
students  with  direct  contact  with 
work. 


“It  creates  jobs  for  students,” 
Paine  said. 

Paine  said  Conestoga’s  president 
John  Tibbits,  had  an  idea  to  think 
of  the  campus  as  a green-way, 
(increasing  biomass  and  cutting 
down  on  noise  pollution). 

“Tibbits  is  very  interested  in  the 
project,”  Paine  said.  “He  has 
insightful  ideas  about  the  long- 
term environmental  health  of  the 
campus.” 

Hussey  said  the  college  is  focus- 
ing on  continuing  to  beautify  this 
campus. 

“We  are  trying  to  make  it  a pleas- 
ant and  attractive  campus,” 
Hussey  said.  “It  is  an  important 
variable  that  potential  students 
look  at  to  decide  where  to  go  to 
school.” 


CREATING  A MASTERPIECE  - Katrina,  5,  concentrates  on  her  balloon-clay  sculpture,  during  ai 
class  at  the  Cambridge  public  library.  Classes  run  every  Wednesday  evening,  from  6:30  - 8 p.m. 

(Photo  by  Allison  Dempse 


By  Jason  Seads 

OSAP  applications  have 
finally  arrived.  They  are  avail- 
able for  pick  up  in  the  regis- 
trar’s office. 

Financial  Aid  officer  Carol 
Walsh  said  the  first  few  appli- 
cations have  been  handed  in  to 
the  school  and  many  more  will 
be  coming  soon. 

Located  beside  the  OSAP 
applications  in  the  registrar’s 
office,  is  an  informative  ‘most 
asked  questions’  sheet,  drawn 
up  by  ’Walsh. 

“We  are  trying  to  ease  stu- 
dents’ worries  about  late  appli- 
cations,” said  Walsh.  “If  the 
application  is  error  free,  pro- 
cessing will  go  a lot  faster.” 

The  applications  are  checked 
over  by  school  officials  to 
make  sure  they  are  error  free 
before  they  are  sent  to  Thunder 
Bay  for  assessment.  Once  the 
assessment  is  complete,  a copy 
is  mailed  to  both  the  student 
and  the  school. 

For  returning  students  who 
filled  out  a short  application 


form,  assessments  are  under 
way.  Students  should  begin 
receiving  answers  in  two  to 
three  weeks,  said  Walsh. 

Richard  Jackson  of  customer 
relations  and  marketing  with 
OSAP  in  Thunder  Bay  said 
about  500,000  applications 
were  printed.  These  were  sent 
to  high  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  a few  govern- 
ment offices. 

Jackson  said  every  applica- 
tion has  been  sent  out. 

Next  month,  a new  system 
will  be  in  place  to  let  students 
know  how  far  along  their 
assessments  are. 

An  integrated  voice  response 
system  will  allow  students  to 
use  the  telephone  seven  days  a 
week,  24  hours  a day,  to  check 
their  status. 

“A  student  will  need  to  key  in 
their  social  insurance  number, 
as  well  as  their  birthdate,  and 
probably  a security  code,”  said 
Jackson. 

If  there  is  an  error,  the  student 
will  know  right  away,  and  the 
problem  can  be  fixed,  he  said. 


Conestoga  planning 
fund-raising  institute 


By  Barbara  Walden 

Conestoga  College’s  develop- 
ment committee  unanimously 
approved  a motion  at  its  June  6 
meeting  to  begin  a fund-raising 
certificate  program  this  fall. 

The  E.W.  Hobbs  Fundraising 
Institute,  a sub-component  of  the 
development  office,  will  offer 
intermediate  and  advanced  fund- 
raising practitioner  certificates. 
However,  the  program  still  needs 
to  be  ratified  by  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors. 

Wayne  Hussey,  executive  direc- 
tor of  development,  told  the  com- 
mittee there  is  a need  for  this  type 
of  program  because  fund-raising 
is  rated  by  Fortune  magazine  as 
the  third  fastest  growing  career. 

His  report  to  the  committee  stat- 
ed there  are  77,000  charitable 
organizations  registered  in 
Canada,  and  an  average  of  10 
more  are  approved  each  working 
day.  Of  these,  nearly  50  per  cent 
have  their  headquarters  or  a 
branch  in  Ontario.  Estimates 
range  from  20,000  to  30,000  reg- 
istered charities  in  southern 
Ontario. 


Hussey  said  the  program  will 
offer  six  evening  courses  a year, 
the  first  four  in  both  the  fall  and 
winter  semesters,  and  the  final 
two  in  the  spring.  This  will  allow 
students  to  obtain  a certificate 
after  one  year  of  study. 

The  institute  is  named  after  E.W. 
Hobbs,  retiring  chairman  of 
Navion,  a fund-raising  consulting 
firm.  Hussey  called  Hobbs,  who 
has  worked  in  fund-raising  for  35 
years,  “the  supreme  commander 
of  fund-raising.” 

Navion  is  picking  up  the  cost  of 
research  for  the  program,  said 
Hussey. 

The  institute  will  be  similar  to  a 
program  advisory  committee, 
Hussey  said,  adding  that  the  com- 
mittee chose  to  establish  an  insti- 
tute to  avoid  “getting  lost  in  the 
continuing  education  crowd.” 
Courses  will  have  a capacity  of 
25  students  and  needs  11.5  stu- 
dents enrolled  to  break  even. 

It  has  yet  to  be  decided  how  the 
institute  will  be  promoted,  but 
Hussey  said  it  will  be  advertised 
on  the  back  cover  of  the  next  con- 
tinuing education  course  hand- 
book. 


Canada  is 
diverse, 
says  Dyer 

By  Bruce  Manion 

Canada  and  other  first- world 
countries  will  have  to  make  sac- 
rifices and  lower  their  standards 
of  living,  says  Gwynne  Dyer,  as 
it  is  time  the  world’s  wealth  is 
shared  with  poorer  nations. 

However,  the  award-winning 
journalist  said  at  a lecture  at  the 
Centre  in  the  Square  last 
Monday  that  because  of 
Canada’s  cultural  diversity,  it 
will  not  be  as  affected  as  most 
countries,  and  should  adapt  more 
readily  to  the  transition. 

“The  global  market  is  creating 
a level  playing  field,  and  that 
means  many  Jobs  are  going  to 
less  developed  countries  in  the 
south,  which  pay  substantially 
lower  wages.  Canadians  cannot 
compete  in  the  metal-bashing 
trades;  instead,  the  future  will 
see  jobs  where  ideas  and  innova- 
tions are  sold,”  said  Dyer. 

Canada  will  be  able  to  compete 
in  the  new  global  economy.  Dyer 
said,  because  it  has  already  glob- 
alized itself.  In  fact,  he  predicts 
Canada  will  soon  drop  below  the 
80  per  cent  mark  of  traditionally 
Western  European  whites  before 
the  United  States  does.  Already, 
Canada  has  an  ethnic  composi- 
tion more  diverse  than  that  of  its 
neighbor  to  the  south. 

Dyer  offered  two  reasons  why 
the  increase  of  immigrants  and 
greater  cultural  diversity  in 
Canada  benefitted  the  country. 
First,  the  wave  of  immigrants  for 
the  last  30  years  has  made 
Canada  more  competitive,  as  the 
multicultural  character  of  the 
new  Canada  makes  it  an  ideal 
breeding  ground  for  the  kind  of 
high  value-added  jobs  in  the  cre- 
ative sector,  including  informa- 
tion, entertainment  and  services. 
Second,  with  connections 
through  family  relations  to  so 
many  other  countries,  Canada 
will  be  in  a prime  position  to 
capitalize  as  a global  trader. 

However,  Canada  must  put  its 
history  behind  it  in  order  to  save 
the  country  from  splitting  apart. 
Dyer  said.  ‘‘English-speaking 
Canada  has  already  done  so  at 
some  point  in  the  ‘70s  or  ‘80s, 
but  Quebec  still  carries  around 
its  ball  and  chain.” 

Quebec  realized  that  the 
English-speaking  minority 
would  soon  be  a majority  by 
forcing  immigrants  into  English- 
speaking  schools,  and  so  it 
changed  the  laws  making  immi- 
grants enrol  in  French-speaking 
schools.  Dyer  said. 

“On  May  24,  in  Ontario,  you’d 
have  the  English  having  parades 
for  Victoria  Day,  preaching  the 
evils  of  the  French,  and  likewise 
on  May  24,  in  Quebec,  you’d 
have  the  French  having  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  Day  parades,  preaching 
the  evils  of  the  English,”  he  said. 

This  history  that  hinders  the 
relationship  between  Quebec 
and  the  rest  of  Canada  will  soon 
be  forgotten  by  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Quebecers,  Dyer  said. 
“Young  Quebecers  will  not 
remember  Louis  Riel  or  the  con- 
scription crisis,  and  the  ball  and 
chain  will  be  gone.  They  will  say 
‘Mackenzie  King,  who  is  he?”’ 
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Women’s  March  Against  Poverty 
makes  stop  in  Guelph  to  protest  cuts 

Activist  says  poorly  funded  programs  may  force  women  to  live  on  the  streets 

By  Diana  Loveless  t „u.-_ 


The  national  Women’s  March 
Against  Poverty  made  its  way 
through  Guelph,  June  9,  to  protest 
federal  and  provincial  cuts  to 
social  programs. 

Sponsored  by  the  National 
Action  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women  (NAC)  and  the  Canadian 


Labor  Congress,  the  march  was 
launched  May  1 4,  when  two  cara- 
vans set  out  from  New  Brunswick 
and  British  Columbia. 

The  tour,  which  will  culminate  at 
a huge  rally  in  Ottawa,  has  visited 
more  than  90  communities  across 
the  country  to  raise  awareness 
about  political  issues  affecting 
women. 


"We  wanted  to  reach  women  m 
small  communities  who  don’t 
always  have  a chance  to  make 
themselves  heard,”  said  Suncra 
Thobani,  outgoing  NAC  president, 
as  she  worked  her  way  through  the 
crowd  gathered  at  Royal  City 
Park. 

Despite  eold,  wet  weather,  about 
200  people,  mostly  women. 


The  Raging  Grannies  for  Justice  lead  a sing-a-long  at  the  Women’s  March  Against  Poverty  in 
Guelph  at  Royal  City  Park,  June  9.  Despite  poor  weather,  the  event  was  attended  by  about  200. 

(Photo  by  Diana  Loveless) 


showed  up  to  welcome  Thobani 
and  her  caravan,  who  were  escort- 
ed into  the  park  by  a local  group 
calling  it.sclf  the  Raging  Grannies 
for  Justice. 

Before  taking  the  stage,  Thobani 
took  a few  moments  to  read  T- 
shirts  and  diapers  bearing  protest 
slogans  such  as.  Stop  the  White 
Male  Corporate  Agenda  and  Put 
Compassion  Back  into  Politics: 
Write  Policies  as  though  People 
Mattered,  which  hung  from 
clotheslines. 

Canada  has  a finance  minister 
who  can  afford  to  .spend  $2  mil- 
lion to  promote  a new  two-dollar 
coin,  I’hobani  told  the  crowd,  but 
he  can’t  find  money  for  child  care. 

“Women  have  no  choice  but  to 
take  to  the  streets,”  she  said. 

She  appealed  to  women  to  join 
her  in  Ottawa,  June  15,  for  the 
huge  Tent  City  event  and  rally  on 
Parliament  Hill.  "It  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  gatherings  of  women 
this  country  has  ever  seen.” 

The  Guelph  event  was  sponsored 
by  local  women’s  organizations, 
labor  and  community  groups. 

Joanne  Page,  executive  director 
of  Guelph-Wellington  Women  in 
Crisis,  said  her  agency  has  been 
forced  to  cut  six  per  cent  from  its 
operating  budget,  resulting  in 
fewer  shelter  spaces  for  women 
fleeing  violent  partners. 

“We  are  afraid  that  women  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  leave  abu- 
sive situations,”  she  said. 


Thousands  gather  to  fight  Harris  government  cuts 


National  Action  Committee  joins  groups 
at  Queen’s  Park  to  demonstrate  ‘outrage’ 


By  Paul  Tuns 

Thousands  of  anti-Harris  protes- 
tors carried  placards,  chanted,  and 
listened  to  speakers  at  Queen’s 
Park  June  8,  despite  a sprinkle  of 
rain. 

The  protest  was  held  one  year 
after  Mike  Harris  and  his 
Progressive  Conservatives  won  a 
majority  government  in  the 
provincial  election. 

Representing  the  Toronto  leg  of 
the  Women’s  March  Against 
Poverty  across  Canada,  the 
National  Action  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women  (NAC)  joined 
the  Canadian  Labor  Congress  and 
the  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union  to  organize  the 
protest. 

Joining  them  were  social 
activists,  teachers  and  students,  as 
well  as  the  Trotskyist  League  and 
Low  Income  Families  Together. 

The  march  is  scheduled  to  con- 
clude June  15,  in  Ottawa. 

NAC  president  Sunera  Thobani 
said  the  march  across  Canada  was 
an  important  way  for  women  to 
demonstrate  their  outrage  against 
poverty.  She  said  the  Harris  gov- 
ernment must  really  get  that  mes- 
sage where  cuts  are  especially 
affecting  women  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

“Kids  and  families  are  going  to 
bed  hungry  in  Ontario,”  she  said. 

Thobani  also  said  the  march  and 
the  protest  must  serve  as  the 
province’s  conscience. 


"Various  speakers  returned  to  the 
themes  of  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, child  care  and  the  increas- 
ingly hostile  political  environ- 
ment. 

Nancy  Riche  of  the  Canadian 
Labor  Congress  said  social  pro- 
gram cuts  are  harming  the  poor 
the  hardest.  She,  too,  referred 
back  to  the  family.  “When  kids  are 
hungry,  their  parents  are  hungri- 
er.” 


Josephine  Gray  of  Low  Income 
Families  Together  told  the  crowd 
this  was  the  Tories  first  year  in 
office,  and  she  said  she  hopes  it 
will  be  the  last. 

Lily  Himmelfarb,  an  activist 
who  began  her  work  in  the  1930s, 
when  R.B.  Bennett  was  prime 
minister,  also  addressed  the 
crowd.  She  said  things  are  worse 
now  with  Harris  than  when  she 
criticized  Bennett’s  opposition  to 


unemployment  insurance. 

Furthermore,  she  said,  “Harris  is 
cutting  what  I fought  for.” 

A Ryerson  student  associated 
with  the  Troskyist  League,  said 
students  are  cynical  now,  especial- 
ly with  Harris  “cutting  away  that 
which  gives  the  underprivileged 
hope.” 

Reports  estimated  the  crowd 
numbered  between  3,500  to  5,000 
protestors. 


women  who  gatheretd  in  Guelph  antd  Toronto  over  the  June  8 weekend  for  the  Women’s  March 
Against  Poverty.  (Photo  by  Diana  Loveless) 
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It’s  a question 
of  responsibility 

Calgary  socialite  Dorothy  Joudrie,  previously  acquitted  of  attempted 
murder,  was  recently  committed  to  a mental  hospital.  She  will  have  a 
psychiatric  re-evaluation  within  the  year. 

Joudrie  shot  her  estranged  husband,  Earl,  six  times.  A jury  of  1 1 
women  and  one  man  found  her  to  be  not  responsible  for  her  actions 
by  reason  of  mental  disorder. 

We  were  not  present  for  the  legal  arguments  or  the  private  discus- 
sions of  the  jury.  However,  in  the  interest  of  free  intellectual  debate, 
the  case  raises  some  interesting  points. 

The  defence  built  its  case  on  testimony  that  Joudrie  acted  like  an 
unthinking  robot  the  day  of  the  shooting  because  of  the  trauma  of  her 
impending  divorce  and  stresses  built  up  over  her  38-year  marriage. 

In  his  closing  arguments,  Crown  prosecutor  Jerry  Selinger  ques- 
tioned the  psychiatric  evidence.  He  said  the  field  of  automatism  is  still 
developing,  quoting  the  testimony  of  Joudrie’s  regular  psychiatrist, 
Dr.  Alan  Weston,  who  said  not  a great  deal  of  research  has  been  done 
on  it.  Automatism  is  a legal  defence,  but  not  a psychiatric  condition. 
Keith  Joudrie,  Earl’s  brother,  told  the  press  after  the  verdict  had  been 
announced,  “It  seems  some  psychiatrists,  after  interviewing  someone 
for  very  few  hours,  can  remove  all  responsibility  from  that  person.” 
And  it  is  a question  of  responsibility.  While  Dorothy  Joudrie’s 
lawyers  would  no  doubt  claim  they  were  protecting  her  right  to  be 
affected  by  emotional  stress,  any  individual  right  is  not  without  some 
responsibility  attached.  British  philosopher  Francis  Bradley  rightly 
argued  that  the  two  were  inextricably  bound  when  he  wrote,  “Right 
and  duty  are  two  sides  of  a single  whole.” 

While  Joudrie  has  the  right  to  frustration  and  anger,  she  is  not  unique 
in  feeling  emotional  trauma. 

While  abuse,  both  physical  and  emotional,  is  net  an  issue  to  take 
lightly,  it  should  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  aggrissive  and  violent 
behavior. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  celebration  of  victim  status  has  peaked. 
“Victimhood”  allows  a person  to  wallow  in  self-pity,  while  abdicating 
any  responsibility  for  personal  behavior. 

This  attitude  of  shrugging  off  responsibility  has  seeped  through  soci- 
ety, with  grave  ramifications.  The  current  inquiries  into  Westray 
Mines  tragedy,  the  Somalian  disgrace  and  the  Red  Cross  blood  scan- 
dal are  three  examples  of  how  the  unwillingness  of  people  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  actions  can  lead  to  disaster. 

A healthy  society  must  require  individuals  to  shoulder  responsibility 
for  their  actions  if  they  expect  to  claim  rights. 


Canadians,  fly  your  flags 


By  Barbara  Walden 

With  Canada  Day  just 
around  the  corner,  many 
Canadians  will  be  displaying 
their  once-a-year  brand  of 
patriotism  at  fireworks  shows 
or  their  local  town’s  celebration  of  the  event. 

Canada  is  typically  not  a nation  of  flag  wavers, 
but  with  help  from  our  friends  in  Ottawa,  it 
appears  we  are  trying  to  erase  that  image.  The 
federal  government  has  made  us  an  offer  that 
we  shouldn’t  refuse  — a free  Canadian  flag. 

Following  the  wake-up  call  Canada  received 
after  the  close  vote  in  the  Oct.  30  Quebec  refer- 
endum, Sheila  Copps.  then  in  charge  of  the  her- 
itage portfolio,  announced  a program  offering  a 
free  flag  to  Canadians,  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
a million  flags  flying  by  National  Flag  Day  on 
Feb.  1 5 next  year. 

Just  call  (888)FLY-FLAG  OR  (888)DRA- 
PEAU  and  you  can  be  flying  a free  Canadian 
flag,  that  is  if  you  can  get  through  on  the  line. 
Government  officials  estimate  they  have 
received  over  a million  calls  to  these  numbers. 
But  the  good  news  is  nearly  185,000  people  will 
be  receiving  a new  flag  before  July  1. 

It’s  sad  to  think  that  a unity  crisis  is  what  it 
takes  for  Canadians  to  become  more  visibly 
proud  of  the  country  they  live  in. 


The  show  of  support  for  Canada  during  that 
week  in  October  last  year  was  amazing,  to  say 
the  least. 

It’s  not  practical  for  people  to  jump  into  cars, 
buses,  planes  or  trains  every  week  to  show  their 
pride  in  their  country,  but  flying  the  Maple  Leaf 
is  fairly  simple. 

Ever  since  I saw  the  new  Canadian  flag 
unfurled  for  the  first  time  in  a schoolyard  in 
1965,  the  sight  of  the  red  bars  and  the  maple 
leaf  bring  a stirring  to  my  heart,  especially  if  it 
is  accompanied  by  an  average  group  of  people 
doing  their  best  rendition  of  the  national 
anthem.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  spot  a 
Canadian  flag  when  travelling  in  another  coun- 
try. 

All  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  I am 
proud  of  the  country  I live  in.  I have  to  admit 
though.  I’m  one  of  those  once-a-year  patriots.  I 
stick  a flag  in  the  flower  box  at  the  front  of  my 
house  for  the  first  week  of  July,  then  remove  it 
to  its  resting  place  in  the  garage. 

For  all  our  griping  and  grumbling,  Canadians 
still  live  in  one  of  the  best  countries  in  the 
world.  We  should  work  harder  at  showing  our 
support  year-round. 

Now,  I think  I’ll  call  that  number  and  get  my 
free  flag.  I wonder  if  they’re  going  to  eventual- 
ly offer  a flag  pole  too,  the  basketball  pole  is  a 
little  short,  and  kind  of  full  right  now. 


Memories  of  a grandfather,  memories  of 


By  Blake  Ellis 

It  is  funny  how  the  littlest 
thing  can  stick  in  one’s 
mind  about  another  indi- 
vidual. 

June  6 was  just  another 
day,  when  I came  to  realize  what  day  it 
actually  was  — the  52nd  anniversary  of  D- 
Day.  For  one  fleeting  moment,  I thought  of 
my  grandpa,  a Second  World  War  veteran, 
who  had  passed  away  a few  years  ago. 

When  any  significant  war  date  came 
around  during  the  year,  he  would  proclaim 
proudly,  to  any  of  his  family  members,  the 
significance  of  the  day.  Always  willing  to 
share  his  experiences  with  his  grandchil- 


dren, he  would  proudly  bring  out  his 
mementos  from  the  back  of  his  closet  to 
show  us;  medals,  patches,  old  photographs, 
his  regiment  book  and  newspaper  clippings. 

He  would  tell  of  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  was  shipped  out  to  England  like 
so  many  young  men  and  women.  He  would 
not  get  his  first  taste  of  action  until  1943  in 
Sicily.  He  would  then  roll  up  his  pant  leg 
and  unbutton  his  shirt  to  show  his  war 
wounds.  Pieces  of  shrapnel  hit  him,  as  a 
grenade  exploded  in  front  of  him  late  in 
1944  in  Italy. 

Remembrance  Day  was  an  important 
event  every  year.  Grandpa  would  get 
dressed  in  his  freshly-pressed  uniform  and 
pin  his  medals  to  his  lapel.  Veterans  would 


make  the  march  in  the  frigid-cold  weather, 
bagpipes  blaring  and  flags  waving  proudly. 

He  would  always  make  sure  we  had  a 
poppy  to  wear,  and  if  we  didn’t  have  one,  he 
would  get  us  one,  right  smartly. 

As  Grandpa  sat  at  the  Legion  with  a cou- 
ple of  other  local  veterans  on  his  last 
Remembrance  Day,  someone  asked  the  men 
what  they  thought  of  the  impending  Gulf 
War  conflict.  One  of  the  veterans  turned  to 
my  grandpa  and  said,  “What  do  you  think, 
should  we  go  over  and  help  those  boys.” 

With  a twinkle  in  Grandpa’s  eye,  “Damn 
Right,”  he  said.  “We’ll  dig  a ditch  and  hide 
in  it  until  the  war  is  over.  That’s  what  we  did 
last  time.” 

Though  Grandpa  only  told  us  about  dates 


a war  hero 

and  all  the  good  times,  he  never  told  us 
about  the  bad,  the  friends  he  lost  or  the 
shear  fear  and  pain  he  experienced, 
although  we  never  asked. 

These  were  young  men  that  risked  their 
lives  for  their  country.  It  is  a shame  that 
many  veterans  have  passed  away  and  there 
are  few  left  to  tell  people  history  as  it  hap- 
pened. 

More  young  people  should  ask  these 
elderly  soldiers  about  the  horrors  of  war,  so 
the  younger  generations  can  understand 
what  war  is  and  what  sacrifices  were  made. 

I will  certainly  pass  on  what  I know  about 
my  grandfather’s  experiences  to  the  next 
generation,  and  remember  fondly  my 
grandfather,  the  war  hero. 
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Adults  could  benefit  from  curfews  on  teenagers 


By  Sean  S. 

Finlay 

In  some 
American 
cities,  a contro- 
versial plan  that 
places  a curfew 
on  any  teen  aged  17  years  or 
younger  has  been  implemented. 
The  law  passed  allows  police  to 
pick  up  kids  outside  of  their  home 
after  9 p.m.  on  school  nights  and 
1 1 p.m.  on  weekends.  Some  states 
vary  with  the  times,  but  only  with- 
in an  hour.  Why  couldn’t  Canada 
do  this?  Just  think  for  a moment 
about  all  the  benefits  adults  could 
enjoy  if  teens  were  home  early. 


For  one  thing,  we  wouldn’t  have 
to  listen  to  that  loud,  blaring  rap 
music  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  No 
more  sleepless  nights  of  dogs 
howling,  dishes  chattering  togeth- 
er as  we  vibrate  out  of  bed  each 
time  some  kid  cruises  down  the 
street  at  Mach  6 with  his  or  her 
stereo  blasting  at  50()dB  and  a 
bass  that  could  up-root  trees. 

Speaking  of  cruising,  at  least 
when  teens  are  in  bed,  they  won’t 
be  driving  around  in  daddy’s 
Stealth  at  night  anymore,  show- 
ing-up my  little  aging  four-banger 
when  I’m  cruising  around. 

For  those  who  don’t  have  a car, 
the  benefits  are  on  your  side  as 
well.  No  longer  will  the  back  of 


the  bus  be  dominated  by  kids 
sporting  Kool-Aid-colorcd  hair, 
with  dead-bolts  through  their 
noses.  Also  something  I’m  sure 
adults  haven’t  considered  are  the 
arcades.  If  a curfew  was  in  place, 
adults  could  have  the  choice  of  the 
coolest  videogames.  The  fun 
would  be  endless  at  the  all-night 
arcade.  No  more  zit-faced  video 
game  freaks  playing  Mortal 
Kombat  for  what  feels  like  an  eter- 
nity. 

It’s  not  just  public  transportation 
or  arcades  that  make  me  want  to 
see  curfews  put  into  place;  there 
are  much  more  serious  reasons. 
For  instance,  the  bar  scene.  If 
there  was  a curfew,  there  wouldn’t 


be  these  little  17-year-olds  in  the 
bar  with  fake  identification, 
dressed  in  clothes  with  a cost  that 
could  put  my.self  and  my  friends 
through  college.  Therefore,  this 
will  make  the  twenty-something 
generation  not  feel  so  old  nor 
embarrassed  when  their  Wal-mart- 
dressed  back-end  is  dancing  up 
against  someone  who  is  still  wet 
behind  the  ears. 

Curfews  would  solve  a lot  of 
problems.  House  parties  would  be 
so  much  more  enjoyable.  There 
wouldn’t  be  anymore  one-beer, 
drunk  rug-rats  running  around 
bouncing  off  the  much  more 
mature,  yet  sophisticated,  heavily 
intoxicated  vomiting  adults  who 


don’t  have  time  to  babysit. 

Hopefully  picking  up  women  or 
men  at  parties  and  bars  will  be  so 
much  less  stressful  too.  No  longer 
would  adults  be  shocked  to  find 
out  the  whole  time,  they  have  been 
hitting  on  a 16-year-old.  All  the 
potential  pick-ups  will  now  be 
legal,  because  the  under-aged  ones 
will  be  gently  tucked  away  asleep 
at  home  where  they  should  be  at 
midnight. 

The  lateshow  line-up  would  be 
shorter  and  the  McDonalds  would 
be  less  crowded.  Society  would 
greatly  benefit  from  the  bonuses 
curfews  would  create  if  imple- 
mented on  teenagers.  I know  I 
would  feel  better. 


Life-jackets  should  always  be  worn  while  boating 


By  Amanda 
Steffler 

As  the  warm, 
sunny,  summer 
season  begins, 
so  does  the  fast, 
fun  and  some- 
times dangerous  boating  season. 

While  the  days  get  warmer,  more 
and  more  boats  emerge  from  win- 
ter storage  sheds  and  tarps,  to  ven- 
ture into  the  wavy  waters  of  lakes 
and  rivers  across  Ontario. 

Families  and  friends  plan  week- 
ends and  vacations  around  weath- 
er reports  which  will  hopefully 
guarantee  them  memorable  cruis- 
es on  their  floating  get-away  toys. 

Lakes  and  rivers  that  were  once 
quietly  under  thick  blankets  of  ice 


and  snow,  are  now  running  free  in 
the  open  summer  air  where  motors 
can  be  heard  miles  away  as  the 
wind  carries  their  rumblings 
across  the  water. 

With  the  onset  of  the  boating 
season,  there  is  usually  a large 
amount  of  water  safety  reminders 
such  as,  ALWAYS  WEAR  A 
LIFE-JACKET.  It  is  a simple 
statement  to  remember,  but  it  is 
unbelievable  how  many  people 
often  forget  it  or  simply  ignore  it. 

Some  people  think  that  if  there  is 
a life-jacket  nearby,  they  are  per- 
fectly safe. 

“I  always  have  a life  preserver  on 
board  the  boat  while  the  family 
and  I are  taking  a cruise  down  the 
river.  If  we  need  to  use  them,  we 
can  throw  them  on  really  quick.” 


Something  about  nothing 


By  Peter 
Marval 

Bored?  Got 
something  bet- 
ter to  do?  If  so,  I 
suggest  you  go 
and  do  it.  If 
you’re  looking  for  something 
interesting  to  read,  then  look  else- 
where, because  you  won’t  find  it 
here.  In  fact,  you’ll  find  nothing 
here,  as  nothing  is  the  topic  of  this 
column. 

Perhaps  I stated  that  incorrectly. 

I meant,  you  will  be  reading  about 
the  absence  of  anything,  as 
opposed  to  reading  nothing.  The 
words  on  this  page,  they  are 
something.  If  you  were  reading 
nothing,  then  you  would  be  hold- 
ing a blank  page. 

In  fact,  by  stating  that  I am  writ- 
ing' about  nothing.  I’m  lying, 
because  I am  writing  about  some- 
thing; I’m  writing  about  nothing. 

So  just  what  is  nothing?  This 
world  and  all  you  see  around  you 
is  nothing.  Even  you  are  nothing. 
Everything  is  made  up  of  very 
sparsely  scattered  tiny  particles  in 
a vast  expanse  of  emptiness. 

The  floor  you  walk  on  is  made 
of  electric  charges  dashing  about 
at  great  speeds,  but  occupying,  at 
any  moment,  less  than  a billionth 
of  the  volume  which  it  seems  to 
fill.  Go  ahead,  take  another  step. 
There’s  nothing  to  it,  like  walking 
on  a cloud. 

Now,  I suppose  it’s  unfair  to  say 
you’re  nothing,  even  though  you 


How  quickly  can  someone  put 
on  a life-jacket  when  they  are 
knocked  unconscious  from  a fall 
or  a sail  swinging  by? 

How  quickly  can  a five-year-old 
put  on  a life-jacket  when  she  is 
panicking  because  her  mother  or 
father  went  flying  off  the  side  of 
their  sinking  boat? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  much  easier  to  put 
the  life-jacket  on  before  leaving 
the  shore? 

Once  it  is  on,  there  is  no  reason 
to  frantically  struggle  to  put  one 
on  once  there  is  some  sort  of  prob- 


lem on  a boat. 

Too  many  people  think  they  will 
have  time  to  think  before  some- 
thing goes  wrong  on  a boat.  No 
one  knows  when  something  bad  is 
going  to  happen,  so  the  best  way 
to  make  a bad  situation  good  is  to 
prepare  yourself 

Always  wear  a life-jacket  while 
you  are  in  a boat.  It  is  also  a good 
idea  to  bring  a few  extra  just  in 
case  they  are  needed. 

Put  your  life-jacket  on  before 
you  leave  the  shore.  If  you  have 
children,  put  one  on  them  and 


wear  one  yourself. 

Children  learn  by  example,  and 
if  they  think  you  don’t  need  a life- 
jacket, they  will  automatically 
think  they  don’t  need  one  either. 

Children  often  think  life-jackets 
are  uncool,  so  parents  should  reas- 
sure them  that  it  is  much  more 
cool  to  float  and  live  with  a life- 
jacket on,  than  to  sink  and  die 
without  one. 

No  one  likes  to  think  about  the 
bad  things  that  may  happen,  but 
sometimes  it’s  better  to  think 
about  it  than  to  ignore  it. 


are  made  up  of  plankton  in  the 
ocean  which  is  your  body.  You  do 
think,  therefore  you  are. 

But  imagine,  if  you  will,  about 
the  ultimate  nothing;  non-exis- 
tence. Now,  nobody  knows  what 
happens  in  the  afterlife,  but  let’s 
just  say,  for  argument’s  sake,  that 
when  you  die,  that’s  it.  Game 
over.  Lights  out. 

Imagine  instead  of  being  made 
up  of  great  empty  distances  of 
space,  that  you  are  in  fact  that 
space. 

Whereas  once  you  could  con- 
template such  thoughts,  it  would 
be  impossible  if  you  were  non- 
existent, because  your  conscious- 
ness would  have  ceased  to  be.  The 
cessation  of  life  meant  the  cessa- 
tion of  experience  and  perception. 

Non-existence,  therefore,  is 
incomprehensible.  As  long  as  we 
exist,  we  cannot  begin  to  fathom 
non-existence. 

However,  at  one  point,  you  have 
known  what  non-existence  was 
like.  Remember  before  you  were 
bom?  Of  course  not. 

One  day,  out  of  the  blue,  you 
were  conceived  and  continued  to 
develop  and  grow  from  nothing- 
ness into  what  you  are  now;  a 
great  mass  of  space  and  little  else, 
on  a world  made  up  of  the  same 
formula,  hurtling  through  relent- 
less ■ gulfs  of  ever-increasing 
space,  in  a universe  the  size  of 
which  is  as  unfathomable  as  non- 
existence. 

Now,  where  was  I?  Oh  well,  it 
was  probably  nothing  important. 


Guelph  residents  are  uneasy 
about  Mondex  cash  system 


By  Linda  Reilly 

Guelph  has  gained  national 
attention  as  the  first  city  in  North 
America  to  test  the  Mondex  elec- 
tronic system. 

Don  Gregg,  Mondex  general 
manager,  made  a presentation  of 
a framed  letter  from  Swindon, 
England,  the  first  Mondex  elec- 
tronic cash  system  pilot  project, 
to  Guelph  city  council  at  their 
meeting  on  December  4,  1995. 

How  will  Guelph  residents 
react  to  a cashless  society? 

A lot  of  the  city’s  residents  had 
never  heard  of  Mondex  or  the 
electronic  cash  system. 

Most  of  the  residents  who  did, 
felt  very  uneasy  about  a cashless 
society. 

Renata  Radek,  co-owner/opera- 
tor  of  Talknique  said  she  felt 
there  would  be  no  privacy  any- 
more. 

“In  a cashless  society,  every 
move  you  make  and  everything 
you  earn  will  be  on  record,”  she 
said.  “Too  big  brotherish.” 

Jessie  Watt,  community  service 
order  co-ordinator  for  the 
province  said  she  was  a tradition- 
alist or  an  old  dinosaur,  as  some 
might  say. 

“I’m  old  fashioned,”  she  said. 
“Fairly  representative  of  my  age 
group;  I don’t  want  change.” 
Watts  also  said  she  doesn’t  want 
the  feeling  of  being  out  of  con- 
trol, and  with  a card,  she  said  she 
would  feel  out  of  control. 

“I  definitely  won’t  use  one,”  she 
said  . 

She  likes  real  money  and  the 


feel  of  real  money.  “If  I have 
money  in  my  pocket,  I know  that 
is  all  I can  spend,”  she  said. 

Henry  Toth,  a student,  thought 
the  Mondex  idea  was  a good  one. 

However,  he  can  foresee  a lot  of 
problems  and  said  he  doubts 
Guelph  residents  will  stop  using 
cash  altogether. 

Toth  called  Guelph  residents 
tester  brats  — first  the  Wet  and 
Dry  recycling  and  now  Mondex. 

He  said  he  wasn’t  worried 
about  government  surveillance 
and  would  use  the  card. 

“I  don’t  have  much,  but  what  I 
do  have  is  all  in  the  bank,”  he 
said. 

Ted  Grayer,  a chartered  accoun- 
tant, said  he  felt  Mondex  was  a 
step  backwards  and  nobody 
would  care  about  it. 

“Why  do  we  need  it  anyway 
with  Interac?”  he  said.  “Interac  is 
the  best  thing  they’ve  ever  come 
up  with  and  people  don’t  even 
need  their  Visas  anymore” 

Grayer  said  if  a Mondex  card 
were  given  to  him,  he  would  give 
it  right  back. 

Samantha  Reilly,  an  interior 
designer,  does  not  agree  with  a 
cashless  society  at  all. 

“It’s  the  government’s  way  of 
keeping  track  of  everything  you 
earn,”  she  said.  “There’s  not  any 
way  of  making  any  extra  income 
because  the  government  can 
track  it.” 

Reilly  also  said  that  for  income 
tax  purposes,  they  can  track  your 
earnings  and  your  spending 
habits;  they  can  figure  out  you’re 
living  beyond  your  means. 
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Kayaking  the  Gorge 


Oooh  Chute! 


By  Diana  Loveless 

There’s  one  section  of  the  Elora 
Gorge  called  "the  chute.”  For  the 
experienced  kayaker,  this  nar- 
rowed section  of  the  Grand  River, 
as  it  winds  through  Elora,  is 
eagerly  anticipated.  For  the 
novice  paddler,  however,  it  looms 
downstream  like  Niagara  Falls.  • 

But  unlike  Niagara  Falls,  the 
hydroelectric  authority  will  not 
turn  the  river  off  if  an  unsuspect- 
ing boater  has  strayed  dangerous- 
ly close  to  the  chute. 

In  reality,  the  chute  is  not  that 
menacing,  unless  the  water  level 
is  high,  like  it  is  in  the  spring,  said 
Dawn  Kelk,  a founding  member 
of  the  Guelph  Kayak  Club. 

"If  you’re  smart,  you  sucker 
someone  else  into  doing  the  run 
first,  and  then  look  to  see  if  they 
got  hammered.  If  they  really  took 
a beating,  then  you  might  not 
want  to  go  there,”  she  said  joking- 
ly- 

Kelk,  who  took  up  kayaking 
about  seven  years  ago,  offers 
year-round  instruction  through  the 
University  of  Guelph.  She  recom- 
mends that  beginners  start  out 
with  a few  pool  sessions  to  learn 
the  basics  before  venturing  into 
moving  waters. 

“They  can  get  comfortable  with 
flipping  upside  down  and  they  can 
learn  how  to  roll  in  a warm,  con- 
trolled environment,”  said  Kelk. 

The  Guelph  Kayak  Club  orga- 
nizes weekly  trips  down  the  Speed 
River  from  Guelph  to  Hespeler, 
along  the  Grand  River  between 
Elora  and  Fergus,  and  through  the 


Elora  Gorge  (chute,  optional). 

Kayaks  and  gear  can  be  rented 
from  places  like  Rockwood 
Outfitters  in  Guelph  and 
Adventure  Guide  in  Waterloo  for 
about  $40  a day. 

It’s  pretty  easy  to  get  a hold  of 
used  equipment,  said  Kelk. 

Most  beginners  will  buy  a used 
boat  from  someone  who  is 
upgrading. 

For  paddlers  looking  for  a 
greater  challenge,  the  club  orga- 
nizes trips  to  various  other  rivers, 
including  the  Gull  River  at 
Minden  and  the  Ottawa  River. 

Although  she  paddles  mostly  for 
fun,  Kelk  recently  placed  third  in 
the  annual  Elora  Gorge  race, 
sponsored  by  the  club. 

Jennifer  Levitt,  a second-year 
electronics  engineering  technolo- 
gy student  at  Conestoga  College 
and  member  of  the  Guelph  Kayak 
Club,  got  her  paddling  feet  wet 
while  working  for  Rockwood 
Outfitters,  a Guelph  manufacturer 
of  canoes  and  kayaks.  Unlike 
Kelk,  Levitt  started  out  by  pad- 
dling a sea  kayak. 

Sea  kayaks  are  designed  for 
touring  on  lakes  and  oceans,  and, 
unlike  river  boats,  they  are 
designed  to  carry  such  things  as 
food,  sleeping  bags  and  tents,  for 
longer  trips. 

Levitt  is  spending  the  summer 
working  as  a guide  for  White 
Squall,  a sea  kayak  and  canoe  out- 
fitter on  Georgian  Bay,  near  Parry 
Sound,  she  also  enjoys  Whitewater 
kayaking  when  she  gets  the 
chance.  And  yes,  she  has  survived 
the  chute. 


PADDLE  POWER  — A group  of  canoeists  heads  out  into  the 
Grand  River  for  their  day  trip  from  Galt  to  Paris.  The  22-  kilome- 
tre trip  takes  about  four  hours.  (Photo  by  Allison  Dempsey) 


What  drives  a canoeist? 


By  Robert  Klager 


Over  20  years  ago,  Brian 
Dorfman  of  Cambridge  decided 
to  put  his  passion  to  work  for 
him.  Now  1996,  the  passion  has 
grown  into  an  enterprising  busi- 
ness that,  simply  put,  provides 
something  every  canoeist  does- 
n’t want  to  be  up  the  creek  with- 
out. 

Like  many  other  children  his 
age,  a nine-year-old  Dorfman 
went  to  summer  camp.  Business 
didn’t  mean  much  to  him  then. 
Learning  to  canoe  in  1954  was 
ail  about  freedom  and  exploring. 
“It  was  an  instant  hit  for  rae,’- 
said  Dorfman,  'Tt  was  such  a 
great  thing  for  a kid  that  age  to 
be  allowed  to  be  the  master  of 
his  own  boat.” 

Th^^  was  1954.  Since  then, 
Dorfman,  now  owner  and  man- 
aging director  of  Grey  Owl 
Paddles  Ltd.  in  Cambridge,  has 
travelled  around  the  world, 
kayaking  and  canoeing  in  a 
capacity  that  would  definitely 
seem  foreign  to  many.  Racing 
outrigger  canoes  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  off  Tahiti,  Hawaii  and 
California  is  sure  different  from 
a weekend  trip  down  some  of 
Ontario’s  beautiful  rivers. 

But  to  Dorfman,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  water- 
sports  enthusiasts,  it’s  all  water 
and  it’s  all  fun.  It’s  also  his  busi- 
ness; every  canoe  and  kayak 
needs  a paddle,  and  Grey  Owl’s 
got  paddles  — 40  different  mod- 
els. 

Dorfman  said  there’s  been  a 
phenomenal  growth  in  kayaking 
over  the  past  six  or  seven  years, 
adding  that  canoeing  is  back 
into  a growth  spurt  as  well. 

“Right  now,  water  sports  are 
hot,”  he  said.  “It  probably  helps 
that  the  Olympics  are  coming  up 
and  are  so  close.”  Kayaking 
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Brian  Dorfman  has  raced  outrigger  canoes  in  Tahiti,  Hawaii 
and  California.  His  passion  is  canoeing  — his  paddles  are  his 

business.  (Photo  by  Robert  Klager) 


age  canoeist  is  not  an  elite  ath- 
lete, and  tends  to  look  for  more 
of  a flex  factor.  “If  they  go  with 
a stiff  paddle,  they’re  really 
going  to  feel  it  in  their  joints.” 
Dorfman  attributes  the 
increased  interest  in  water 
sports  to  the  fact  they’re  healthy, 
low-impact,  environmentally 
conscious  and  inexpensive. 
“You  generally  don’t  have  to  go 
down  a wild  river  or  ocean  to 
enjoy  yourself,”  said  Dorfman. 

“I  plan  on  committing  more  of 
my  own  time  to  it.  I love  it.  I 
love  this  business.” 

Paddles  by  Grey  Owl  are  avail- 
able at  several  local  outfitters  in 
Kitchener,  Cambridge  and 
Guelph. 


began  as  a coastal  sport,  but 
now,  said  Dorfman,  there’s  a 
real  interest  in  flatwater  kayak- 
ing in  rivers  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Choosing  the  right  paddles  for 
competitive  or  recreational 
canoeing  or  kayaking  may  seem 
like  a basic  task,  but  Dorfman 
said  it’s  much  more  subjective. 

Competitive  paddlers  are  very 
specific  and  are  willing  to  pay 
more  for  very  subtle  differences. 

“Marathon  and  sprint  racers 
generally  want  the  stiffest  pad- 
dles possible.  They  don’t  distort 
under  pressure,  and  all  of  the 
work  from  the  body  goes  right 
into  the  water,”  said  Dorfman. 
He  noted  however,  that  the  aver- 


Pitching  tents  in  the  K-W  area 

Bingemans  Park  offers  camping  fun  for  the  whole  family 


By  Diane  Santos 

After  a long,  cold  winter,  some  people  cannot  wait 
to  sec  the  sun  shining  and  to  feel  the  heat  seeping 
through  the  nylon  on  their  tents. 

But  for  those  who  are  unable  to  get  away  to  some 
of  the  more  tourist-like  camping  locations,  the  K-W 
area  and  nearby  vicinity  has  plenty  of  camping  spots 
to  service  singles  and  families. 

The  best  known  location  in  the  K-W  area  is 
Bingemans  Park,  located  at  1380  Victoria  St.  N. 

The  park  offers  a variety  of  fun  for  the  family  and 
individuals  who  only  want  to  go  for  the  day.  There  is 
a regular  swimming  pool,  go-karts,  kiddie  trikes, 
miniature  golf,  roller  skating,  bumper  boats,  batting 
cages,  water  wars  and  a driving  range. 

If  you  wish  to  spend  a weekend  camping  at  the 
park,  there  are  1035  campsites.  To  reserve  a site  just 
call  744-1555. 

According  to  the  Bingemans  Park  1996  camping 
guide,  the  rates  for  the  1996  season  are  as  follows: 
No  electrical  hook-up  is  $21  daily,  and  $126  weekly. 
A site  on  the  riverfront  campground  with  no  hook-up 
is  $23  daily  and  $138  weekly.  A site  in  the  chalet 
campground  with  electrical  and  water  is  $24  daily 
and  $ 1 44  weekly. 

A riverside  campground  site  with  electrical  and 


water,  will  cost  $26  daily  and  $156  weekly.  There  are 
campsites  with  sewer,  electrical  and  water  which  cost 
$29  daily  and  $174  weekly.  There  is  also  a $6  reser- 
vation fee. 

Bingemans  Park  has  added  new  adventures  for  its 
campers  in  the  1996  season.  There  will  now  be 
movies  shown  in  the  park,  starting  June  14,  street 
parties,  starting  June  8,  and  bouncing  boxing  which 
starts  on  July  4. 

In  the  Cambridge  area,  there  is  Barber’s  Beach, 
which  has  100  sites,  Churchill  Park,  which  has  14 
sites  with  a maximum  three  day  stay;  Everglades 
Park,  with  15  sites;  Hillside  Park,  with  265  sites; 
Pinehurst  Conservation  Area,  with  300  sites  and 
Valens  Conservation  Area,  with  157  sites. 

Each  of  these  locations  is  equipped  with  water, 
electricity,  dumps  and  showers  at  specified  camp- 
grounds. 

If  campers  don’t  want  to  travel  far  north  to  cottage 
countrw  there  are  accessible  campgrounds  in  the  area 
that  can  be  fun  for  the  entire  family.  * 

So  pull  out  the  tents,  air  mattresses,  Coleman  camp- 
ing gear,  canoes,  OFF  mosquito  spray  and  suntan 
lotion. 

Pack  your  bags  and  the  kids,  hop  in  the  car  and  go 
for  a relaxing  weekend  not  far  from  home,  but  still 
far  enough  from  the  realities  of  the  real  world. 
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Grand  River  provides  scenic  recreation 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

When  Stan  Gorecki’s  wife, 
Catherine,  was  attending  school  in 
the  late  1980s,  Gorecki  would 
spend  his  spare  time  touring 
Brantford  and  Cambridge,  admir- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  Grand  River 
and  surrounding  countryside,  and 
wondering  why  no  one  was  fully 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  water. 
"At  that  time,  it  was  rare  to  see  a 
canoe  on  the  river,”  said  Gorecki. 

Gorecki  and  his  wife  tried 
kayaking,  loved  the  experience, 
and  looked  into  starting  a rental 
business  in  1989.  After  1 1/2  years 
of  marketing  research,  the  Grand 
River  Canoe  Company  was  bom. 
In  that  first  year,  440  people  rent- 
ed canoes,  a number  which  esca- 
lated to  5,000  in  1995.  “It’s  grow- 
ing all  the  time,”  Gorecki  said  of 
the  popularity,  “and  the  age  range 
(of  canoeists)  is  from  top  to  bot- 
tom.” 

Since  the  company  was  founded 
in  1990,  three  other  canoe  rental 
businesses  have  been  established 
in  the  area,  launching  competition 
which  Gorecki,  surprisingly,  wel- 
comes. He  will  send  customers  to 
rival  companies  if  he  is  over- 
booked. 

“I  can’t  keep  up  with  the 
demand,”  he  said.  “I’d  rather  see 
people  out  on  the  river  than  sitting 
at  home.” 

New  customers  are  given  a brief 


history  of  the  area  and  some 
instmctional  tips  before  being  sent 
down  the  river.  Canoeists  are  told 
where  to  watch  for  rocks  and 
rapids,  and  advised  to  use  life 


jackets  and  common  sense. 

“We  offer  safety  guidelines,  but 
once  they’re  out  there,  we  can’t 
enforce  anything,”  said  Gorecki. 
“People  tip  over  often,  but  I’m  not 


sure  they  do  it  unintentionally.” 
He  said  the  majority  of  his  cus- 
tomers are  not  experienced 
canoeists. 

But  serious  accidents  arc  rare. 


and  the  most  critical  injuries  arc 
sprained  ankles,  said  Gorecki.  He 
said  people  who  aren’t  rai.scd  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  the  water 
often  arc  the  most  careless  and 
accident-prone. 

“I  can’t  keep  up  with  the 
demand.  I’d  rather  see 
people  out  on  the  river 
than  sitting  at  home.” 

Stan  Gorecki 


‘“fherc’s  a lot  of  power  in  the 
river.  We  teach  people  how  to 
respect  it,”  he  said. 

The  company  offers  package 
deals,  as  well  as  trips  “for  people 
who  want  to  do  their  own  thing  on 
their  own.”  Starting  prices  for 
rentals  are  $40,  which  includes 
shuttle  service,  orientation,  the 
canoe,  two  paddles  and  life  jack- 
ets. Bike  rentals  are  also  available. 
Gorecki  said  10  per  cent  do 
ovemighters,  and  the  rest  are  self- 
guided  day  trips.  Some  guided 
trips  include  the  Singles  Paddle, 
for  those  who  want  to  meet  signif- 
icant others,  the  Curious  Gorge,  a 
hiking/paddle  trip  in  Elora,  and 
Women’s  Weekends,  a concept 
which  is  becoming  quite  popular. 
There  is  something  available  for 
everyone. 

“We  want  to  make  it  as  good  an 
experience  as  possible,”  said 
Gorecki. 


Maria  Lioyd  and  Jody  Chambers,  Grand  River  Canoe  Company  employees,  unload  a canoe  for  cus- 
tomers taking  a day  trip  down  the  Grand  River  from  Galt  to  Paris.  (Photo  by  Allison  Dempsey) 


Remember  the  little  things 

Skillful  preparation 
can  prevent  disaster 

By  Jason  Romanko 


Adventure  Guide  Inc. 
rents  all  campers  need 


By  T.L.  Huffman 


The  big  canoe  trip  is  planned, 
the  location  and  duration  are  set, 
but  have  you  remembered  the  lit- 
tle things  that  will  help  make  the 
trip  more  enjoyable? 

There  are  many  things  to  consid- 
er when  spending  a few  days  in 
the  great  outdoors:  Food,  water, 
equipment  and  packing  are  some- 
times taken  for  granted,  but  it 
could  make  the  difference 
between  a fun  trip  and  a trip  that 
is  a complete  disaster. 

.Food,  probably  the  most 
thought  about  item  on  the  trip,  can 
either  make  or  break  it 
It  is  not  fun  to  be  hungry,  but  it 
is  not  fun  to  lug  80  pounds  of  gro- 
ceries through  the  wilderness 
either. 

Colin  Jones,  seasonal  park  natu- 
ralist for  Algonquin  Park,  said 
“Lightweight,  dried  foods  are  the 
best  way  to  go,  things  like  dry 
pasta,  trail  mix  and  pancake  mix, 
foods  that  don’t  t^e  a lot  of 
space.” 

Keep  in  mind  that  you  are  more 
than  likely  going  to  be  burning  a 
lot  of  energy,  so  bring  foods  that 
will  restore  that  energy,  such  as 
granola,  pasta  and  chocolate  (for 
snacks). 

Jones  gives  some  extra-essential 
advice  for  keeping  unwanted 
creatures  out  of  your  food. 

“Never  keep  food  in  the  tent, 
never.  Food  should  be  stored  in  a 


pack  and  raised  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground  and  two  to  three 
feet  from  the  trunk  of  a tree.” 
Water  is  another  potential  prob- 
lem. Many  campers  overestimate 
the  problem  and  bring  litres  upon 
litres  of  the  water,  which  is  sim- 
ply not  needed. 

Jones  said  the  water  at 
Algonquin  Park  is  all  right  to 
drink  if  it  is  obtained  from  deeper 
parts  of  the  lake. 

But  to  be  absolutely  sure,  you 
should  boil  water  for  at  least  three 
minutes. 

Iodine  tablets  and  filtration  sys- 
tems are  also  available  to  purify 
water. 

Equipment  for  the  trip  is  some- 
times overdone.  It  is  important  to 
be  prepared  for  all  sorts  of  weath- 
er: hot,  cold  and  wet,  but  don’t 
overdo  it.  Remember  what  season 
you  are  travelling  in. 

“Keeping  things  dry  is  the  most 
important  thing,  you  can  buy 
waterproof  bags,  or  simply  use 
garbage  bags  and  — ziplock  bags, 
they  work  well  too,”  Jones  said. 

A portable  stove  can  also  come 
in  handy  if  you’re  not  into  cook- 
ing over  a campfire. 

Compact  cooking  utensils  such 
as  pots  and  pans  are  also  essential 
and  can  be  purchased  for  usually 
under  $20,  said  Jones. 

“The  key  to  a good  weekend  is 
packing  light.  Always  remember 
you  have  to  carry  everything  you 
bring,”  said  Jones. 


Thinking  of  planning  a camping 
trip  but  don’t  have  all  the  neces- 
sary equipment?  Want  to  spend 
an  afternoon  on  the  Grand  River 
but  don’t  have  the  boat  to  do  it? 

There  are  lots  of  places  locally 
to  buy  camping,  hiking  and 
canoeing  equipment,  but  few 
stores  allow  customers  to  rent  all 
the  items  needed  for  a weekend 
away. 

Adventure  Guide  Inc.,  located  at 
382  King  St.  N.,  Waterloo,  sells 
and  rents  a number  of  items  relat- 
ed to  outdoor  adventure  sports. 

“We  rent  everything  you’d  need 
to  go  camping  or  canoeing,”  said 
Bob  Picken  of  Adventure  Guide 
Inc.,  “other  than  food  and  your 
own  personal  clothing.” 

Included  in  the  selection  of 
rental  items  is  everything  from 
sleeping  bags,  backpacks  and 
tents,  to  cooking  sets,  canoes  and 
kayaks. 

Small  items  like  stoves  and  cook 
sets  are  priced  as  low  as  $4  per 
day  and  larger  rental  items  such 
as  canoes  and  kayaks  are  priced  at 
$30  for  the  first  two  days,  and  $20 
for  each  additional  day. 

Adventure  Guide  Inc.  also  sells 
a number  of  items  such  as  rock 
climbing  gear,  hiking  equipment 
and  camping  and  canoeing  prod- 
ucts. 

The  store  has  a large  selection  of 
clothing  made  by  popular  compa- 
nies including  The  North  Face, 


Sierra  Designs  and  Gore-tex. 
Picken  said  the  Gore-tex  outdoor 
clothing  is  the  store’s  biggest  sell- 
er because  it’s  suitable  for  all 
types  of  weather  including  rain 
and  snow. 

The  business  doesn’t  provide 
lessons  or  training  for  canoeing 
or  kayaking,  he  said.  “We  do  pro- 
vide contacts  to  reputable  people 
who  will  teach  locally  or  further 
away,  depending  on  what  you. 


want  whether  it’s  rock  climbing, 
canoeing,  kayaking,  sea  kayak- 
ing, mountain  biking,  et  cetera.” 

The  staff  at  Advenmre  Guide 
Inc.  generally  have  a strong  back- 
ground in  the  outdoor  industry  or 
in  camps,  backpacking  or  a spe- 
cific area  of  outdoor  recreation. 

The  store  employs  a number  of 
people  with  different  back- 
grounds to  provide  helpful  infor- 
mation to  customers,  Picken  said. 


gear  available  at  the  Waterloo  store.  (Photo  by  t.l.  Huffman) 
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Computer  museum 
opens  in  Waterloo 


By  Eric  Whitfield 

Imagine  one  day  taking  your 
kids  to  see  what  a computer  of 
the  mid-  to  late-20th  century 
looks  like.  While  the  kids  will 
be  your  task,  a Waterloo  resi- 
dent is  setting  up  the  first 
Canadian  computer  museum 
this  summer. 

Kevin  Stumpf,  the  founder 
and  executive  director  of 
Computerseum,  plans  to  open 
up  the  museum  July  7,  until 
August  23.  On  display  will  be 
eight  full  main-frame  systems 
as  well  as  computer  equipment. 
It  will  feature  computers  used 
for  commercial  purposes  from 
1964  to  the  present.  The  focus 
will  be  on  the  use  of  the  com- 
puters. 

Visitors  will  be  able  to  see 
computer  equipment,  such  as  a 
control  panel  for  an  IBM  360 
model  75  similar  to  the  ones 
used  during  Apollo  space  mis- 
sions. Stumpf  said  the  control 
panel  is  a “real  monster”  and 
has  over  1,000  lights.  He  said, 
“this  computer  was  the 
workhorse  of  society.”  This 
type  of  computer  will  not  be 
the  main  focus  of  the  museum. 
Usually  Computerseum  won’t 
keep  non-commercial  comput- 
ers, instead  they  will  try  and 
find  a home  where  they  can  be 
preserved. 

Stumpf,  who  has  been  collect- 
ing computers  for  10  years, 
started  by  collecting  just  the 
control  panels  off  of  main 
frames.  He  said  nobody  else 
was  preserving  main  frames 
and  only  photos  of  them  would 
remain. 

Computerseum  gets  its  com- 
puters from  businesses  that  are 
upgrading  to  more  current 


models.  Stumpf  says 
Computerseum  offers  to 
remove  the  computers  at  its 
expense  and  in  return  it  keeps 
them.  The  businesses  save  on 
the  expense  they  would  have  in 
getting  rid  of  them. 

The  Computerseum  is  com- 
pletely volunteer-run.  Stumpf 
says  they  even  avoided  govern- 
ment funding,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  these  are  tough  economic 
times,  and  secondly,  by  the 
time  the  funding  came  through, 
the  computers  would  be  in  the 
scrap  heap.  He  received  very 
little  corporate  support,  which 
he  said  surprised  him  about 
because  of  the  number  of  com- 
puter-orientated organizations 
in  the  region. 

He  had  plans  to  open  the 
museum  with  a gift  shop  this 
past  April,  but  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds,  the  opening  was 
delayed  until  July  and  there 
won’t  be  a gift  shop. 

Because  the  museum  is  con- 
sidered an  educational  tool  and 
a facility  for  research,  the 
Waterloo  County  board  of  edu- 
cation has  given 

Computerseum  free  rent  at 
University  Heights  secondary 
school  in  Waterloo,  where  the 
museum  will  be  located. 

“The  museum  is  not  close  to 
the  Smithsonian,”  he  says,  “it  is 
at  a grassroots  level.”  He  isn’t 
worried  about  interest  in  the 
museum,  however.  People  who 
are  “techy”  by  nature,  people  in 
the  computer  business,  hackers 
and  families,  will  want  to  visit 
the  museum,  he  said. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  open 
and  run  the  museums.  If  you 
are  interested,  the  phone  num- 
ber is  744-2900. 


Kitchener  public  library 
holds  annual  book  sale 

$5000  goal  reached 


By  Johanna  Neufeld 

The  Kitchener  public  library 
held  its  annual  book  sale,  June  7 
and  8. 

About  8,000  books  were  on  sale 
to  the  general  public  during  the 
two-day  event  at  the  library  on 
Queen  Street  in  Kitchener. 

"When  we  opened  up,  we  had 
people  lined  up  outside  the 
library,  around  the  sidewalk,  1 
mean  it,  was  like  a bargain  base- 
ment atmosphere,  like  Toronto,” 
said  Harry  Froklage,  manager  of 
marketing  and  community  rela- 
tions at  the  library. 

Froklage  said  the  library  hoped 
to  raise  $5,000  for  new  books,  by 
selling  books  withdrawn  from  its 
shelves,  as  well  as  donated  books 
from  the  community. 

The  target  was  met  at  about 
12:30  p.m.,  June  8,  and  he  said  he 
thought  the  sale  would  top  $6,000, 
but  would  know  the  exact  total 
sometime  next  week.  About  240 
to  250  new  books  could  be  pur- 
chased with  the  funds  and  money 


from  this  sale,  supplementing  the 
regular  book  budget,  he  said. 

Froklage  said  the  staff  go 
through  the  collections  on  a regu- 
lar basis  and  “We  withdraw  books 
because  they’re  dated,  because 
they’re  worn  out  or  because 
they,re  not  circulating  anymore. 

“One  of  the  real  premiums  in  a 
library  is  space.  We  buy  new 
books  every  year,  so  we  need  to 
find  room  for  those.  And  we  dont 
have  elastic  rooms  to  expand  to 
accommodate  that,”  said 
Froklage.  Books  that  are  not  sold 
are  kept  and  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
front  of  the  library  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  He  said  the  library 
collects  the  leftover  books  for  sev- 
eral years  that  are  then  recycled 
by  a local  firm. 

“They  don’t  become  garbage. 
They  have  a useful  life  in  the 
future,”  he  said. 

Froklage  said  about  1,500  to 
2,000  people  attended  the  event. 
Prices  were  $1  per  book  or  six  for 
$5,  13  for  $10.  When  the  library 
met  its  goal,  prices  were  dropped. 


Sanctuary  cares  for  donkeys 

By  Linda  Reilly 


Long  ears,  velvety  soft  muzzles, 
eyes  brimming  with  love  and 
affection:  this  describes  the  typi- 
cal donkey.  Ample  food  and  shel- 
ter amidst  rolling  hills  just  outside 
Guelph:  this  describes  life  for  the 
31  mules,  hinnies,  horses  and 
donkeys  at  the  Donkey  Sanctuary 
of  Canada. 

The  sanctuary  promotes  a caring 
and  sharing  approach  to  animal 
welfare.  The  animals  there  graze 
on  a wide  variety  of  vegetation. 

On  June  9,  the  Third  Annual 
Donkey  Day  was  held  at  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  visitors  were  able  to 
share  the  animals’  safe  and  peace- 
ful environment. 

In  the  “living  classroom”  visi- 
tors learned  firsthand  about 
humane  animal  care  and  welfare. 

Life  is  idyllic  for  animals  here 
but  it  wasn’t  always  so.  Most  of 
the  animals  have  endured  shame- 
ful neglect,  abuse,  lack  of  care, 
food  and  water. 

There  is  a picture  and  write-up 
about  most  of  the  animals  outside 
the  fence  where  the  animals 
graze.  The  write-up  tells  a little 
about  the  animal  and  its  history. 

The  sanctuary  does  not  breed, 
sell  or  buy  animals,  but  does  take 
any  donkey,  hinny  or  mule  that  is 
unwanted  or  abused. 

Sandra  Pady,  a former  teacher,  is 
the  founder  and  driving  force 
behind  the  sanctuary  that  origi- 
nated a few  years  ago. 

“My  neighbors  had  some  don- 
keys, originally  bought  to  protect 
sheep,  and  I got  to  know  and  love 
the  long-eared  guardians,”  she 
said. 

The  sanctuary  was  incorporated 
in  1993  and  today  is  a non-profit 
charity. 

Paddington,  a big  donkey  sent 
by  a loving  owner  from  the 
Eastern  Townships  in  Quebec, 
was  a fall-out  from  the  marriage 
break-up  according  to  Pady. 

Paddington  is  one  of  two  don- 


A  donkey  relaxing  at  Walnut  Ridge,  a sanctuary  near  Guelph. 

(Photo  by  Linda  Reilly) 


keys  that  do  not  think  they’re  don- 
keys. “He  associates  more  with 
humans,”  Pady  said. 

He  is  an  outgoing,  gregarious 
creature,  an  official  greeter  and 
ready  and  willing  to  kiss  a neck  or 
cheek  — offered  or  not. 

“Paddington  has  an  eating  habit 
we  are  trying  to  curtail,”  Pady 
said. 

Walnut  Ridge,  the  name  of  the 
farm,  typifies  the  word  sanctuary 


— a place  where  animals  can  live 
undisturbed,  take  refuge  and  find 
protection. 

Visitors  may  sense  something 
else  here  in  the  atmosphere,  an 
intangible  quality,  a sense  of  calm 
and  tranquillity  that  pervades  the 
air,  bam,  barnyard,  even  with  the 
crowds  of  visitors. 

But  most  important,  it  reaches 
the  four-legged  creatures  who 
need  it. 


From  left  to  right,  Michael,  Donna,  Sarah  and  Beth  Burkholder,  take  time  out  to  read  a book  at  the 
Kitchener  Public  Library  booksale,  Saturday  June  8.  (pnoto  by  Deborah  Everest-Hiii) 
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Rose  Stovel  and  her  daughter  Sarah,  of  Fergus,  prepare  for  their 
portion  of  the  Hot  Foot  Happening  24-hour  relay  run  in  Guelph 
June  8.  (Photo  by  Janet  White) 


Two  Guelph  hospitals 
benefit  from  relay  run 

Hot  Foot  Happening  runners^  spirits  not  dampened  by  rain 


By  Janet  White 

Raincoats,  running  shoes  and 
raw  enthusiasm  kept  spirits  up 
and  feet  moving  during  the  driz- 
zly fourth  annual  24-hour  relay 
run  fund-raiser  held  June  7-8  at 
Centennial  collegiate  vocational 
institute. 

The  event,  called  the  Hot  Foot 
Happening,  was  held  to  raise 
money  for  Guelph  General 
Hospital  and  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital.  The  proceeds  will  be 
used  to  buy  equipment  for  the 
hospitals. 

Although  the  weather  did  not 
co-operate,  Bemie  Miller,  chair- 
man of  the  Hot  Foot  committee, 
said  the  64  teams  who  participat- 
ed in  the  run  co-operated  to  raise 
about  $175,000  in  pledges. 

Miller,  who  slept  about  two 
hours  during  the  24-hour  period, 
said  everyone  was  tired  by  the 
end,  “but  that  was  the  spirit  of  the 
event. 


"We  wanted  people  to  treat  it 
like  a camp-out,  we  wanted  them 
to  stay  for  the  entire  time.” 

Each  team  was  required  to  have 
at  least  one  person  on  the  track 
throughout  the  24-hour  period, 
and  each  team  member  would  run 
or  walk  for  one  hour  at  a time. 

The  runners  followed  a 
makeshift  track  which  started  at 
the  Centennial  playing  fields, 
continued  along  Municipal  Street 
and  Edinburgh  Road,  and  finished 
up  at  College  Avenue. 

Each  team  was  provided  with  a 
tent  and  Miller  said  all  teams 
were  encouraged  to  stay  the  full 
24  hours. 

Live  music,  food  and  contests 
kept  people  entertained  while 
other  team  members  were  run- 
ning. 

Nancy  Pitman,  a member  of  the 
Wayne  Pitman  Ford  team, 
described  feelings  of  “excite- 
ment” and  “personal  challenge” 
among  members  of  her  team. 


Pitman,  who  organized  the  team, 
said  she  was  impressed  with  the 
dedication  people  had  for  the 
cause. 

“1  couldn’t  believe  people 
would  come  out  and  run  at  3:00  in 
the  morning,  in  the  rain;  people 
were  so  enthusiastic.” 

Pitman  said  the  cause  is  one 
which  touches  just  about  every- 
body. “The  general  essence  of  the 
day  was  that  everyone  needs  the 
hospitals,  so  if  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  hip,  we  will.” 

Miller  said  the  volunteer  staff 
was  vital  to  the  event’s  success. 
Over  200  people  from  the  com- 
munity volunteered  as  marshals, 
track  supervisors  and  food  and 
beverage  tent  workers.  Each  vol- 
unteer was  assigned  a four-hour 
shift. 

Miller  said  the  amount  raised  for 
the  hospitals  increases  every  year, 
and  he  hopes  the  Hot  Foot 
Happening  will  continue  to  be  an 
annual  event. 


Region’s  ambulance 
dispatch  centre  moves 

to  Cambridge  office 


By  Doug  Coxson 

After  two  years  of  planning,  con- 
struction, and  anticipation  from 
confined  ambulance  dispatchers, 
Waterloo  Region’s  new  central 
ambulance  communications  centre 
opened  in  Cambridge  on  May  29. 

The  new  facility,  located  on  the 
comers  of  Cherry  Blossom  and 
Royal  Oak  roads  in  Cambridge, 
replaces  the  two-storey  house  at 
1333  King  St.,  in  Kitchener,  which 
accommodated  dispatchers  in 
close  quarters. 

The  move  from  the  old  facility  to 
the  new  one  was  a complicated 
procedure  that  never  interrupted 
service  to  the  centre’s  huge  dis- 
patch area. 

“It’s  long  overdue,”  said 
Christine  Barber,  acting  manager 
of  the  new  facility,  commenting  on 
the  need  for  the  larger  space  at  the 
new  centre. 

The  old  facility  had  its  share  of 
difficulties,  including  interference 
with  radio  communications  and 
electrical  systems,  and  problems 
involved  with  training  new  dis- 
patchers in  the  limited  area  and 
accommodations. 

The  new  facility  has  the  potential 
for  future  progress  and  expansion 
which  is  more  cost  efficient  in 
consideration  of  government  cut- 
backs. 

“I  can’t  say  right  now  what  the 
government’s  plans  are  for  amal- 
gamation, but  they  are  obviously 
planning  on  streamlining  and 
downsizing,”  said  Barber. 

The  centre  already  covers  a huge 
area  including  all  of  Waterloo, 
Wellington,  Dufferin  and  Caledon 
counties,  as  well  as  some  of  Perth 
County. 

Seven  ambulance  services  are 


now  covered  by  the  new 
Cambridge  centre  after  Dufferin 
and  Caledon  counties  were  inte- 
grated into  the  dispatch  area  in 
June  of  1995. 

“Our  area’s  population  is  obvi- 
ously growing  and  there  is  now 
room  for  expansion  with  the  new 
facility,”  said  Barber. 

The  centre  handles  around  150 
calls  a day  on  average,  which  adds 
up  to  about  55,000  calls  a year 
said  Barber.  “On  a busy  day  we’ve 
clocked  as  high  as  210  to  220 
calls.” 

Emergency  calls  are  answered 
through  a sophisticated  radio  and 
telephone  system  called  PENTA, 
and  calls  are  then  processed  by  the 
Ambulance  Response  Information 
System  or  ARIS,  which  is  inter- 
linked with  computer  screens  that 
display  necessary  information  to 
dispatchers. 

Before  the  introduction  of  com- 
puters to  the  ambulance  service  in 
1993,  information  from  emer- 
gency calls  had  to  be  written  down 
and  relayed  to  dispatchers  who 
then  radioed  ambulances.  The  new 
technology  adds  to  the  efficiency 
and  accuracy  of  the  service. 

“We’re  really  pleased  with  the 
new  facility,”  said  Barber.  “It’s 
going  to  be  very  conducive  to  a 
good  working  environment  for  the 
dispatchers.” 

Ambulance  dispatcher  Wes 
Fraser,  a 40-yeai  veteran  of  the 
health  field,  said  he  loves  the  new 
facility. 

“If  you’d  have  seen  some  of  the 
places  that  we’ve  dispatched  from 
— little  cubbyholes  no  bigger  than 
a computer  screen.”  Dispatch 
areas  in  the  new  centre  hold  four 
computer  screens  above  a large 
work  space. 


UW  earth  sciences  museum 
home  to  prehistoric  wonders 


By  Johanna  Neufeld  Morgan  said  the  museum  tries 

to  keep  up  to  date  but  cutbacks 
The  Biology-Earth  Sciences  have  affected  purchasing  new 
Museum  at  the  University  of  exhibits. 

Waterloo  may  be  rooted  in  the  Several  dinosaurs  were 

past,  but  it  also  looks  to  the  acquired  in  the  mid-1980s  and  a 

future.  display  on  water  conservation 

Housed  in  rooms  370  and  371  was  added  about  1992.  He  said 
in  the  Biology  1 building  at  the  water  is  a new  topic  which  peo- 
Waterloo  university,  the  muse-  pie  had  no  knowledge  or  inter- 
um  is  run  by  the  biology  and 
earth  sciences  departments. 

It  displays  rocks,  fossils, 
gems,  minerals,  skeletons  of 
dinosaurs,  skulls,  bones  and 
other  exhibits. 

Professor  of  earth  sciences, 

Alan  Morgan,  said  the  museum 
has  been  open  for  about  25  to 
30  years  and  is  presently  looked 
after  by  curator  Peter  Russell. 

The  museum  is  only  open  dur- 
ing the  week  and  thousands  of 
primary  students  visit  during 
the  school  year,  Morgan  said. 

Classes  learn  about  prehis- 
toric time  periods  and  local 
landforms,  as  well  as  global 
warming  and  current  environ- 
mental trends. 

First-year  university  students 
also  use  the  larger  of  the  two 
rooms  for  labs. 

When  asked  what  the  children 
like  about  the  museum,  he 
said, “Of  course,  they’re  really 
taken  by  the  dinosaurs  more 
than  anything  else,  especially 
after  Jurassic  Park.” 

“But  generally  speaking  the 
students  are  very  attentive.  They 
ask  incredibly  intelligent  ques- 
tions, usually  far  more  than  the 
regular  university  students. 

“And  I’m  sure  they  probably 
have  a better  grasp  of  the  Latin 
names  of  dinosaurs  than  the  Albertosaurus  is  exhibited  at  the  Biology-Earth 

average  university  professor,”  Sciences  Museum  at  UW.  (Photo  by  Johanna  Neuteid) 


est  in  20  years  ago. 

Just  last  week  the  museum 
received  a Burgess  Shale  fossil 
from  near  Field,  B.C.,  which 
had  been  on  order  for  about  a 
year.  “Its  a good  example,  I 
think,  of  the  way  in  which  a 
museum  has  to  keep  things  up 
to  date,  as  well  as  dwelling  on 
the  past,”  said  Morgan. 


he  said. 
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DEMOLISHED  HOUSE  — City  workers  clean  up  the  aftermath  of  a propane  explosion  on  Misty 
Street  in  Kitchener,  June  4,  following  a van  explosion  in  a garage.  (Photo  by  Kevin  Hansen) 


Teen  runs  to  help  area  kids 


By  Amanda  Weber 

For  the  second  year,  Ryan 
Melcher  has  run  to  raise  money 
for  the  Make-A-Wish  Foundation, 
which  fulfills  wishes  for  children 
with  life-threatening  illnesses. 

Melcher,  a 17-year-old  Bluevale 
Collegiate  student,  said  he  decid- 
ed to  do  the  30-hour  run  because 
he  likes  kids  and  he  wants  to  help 
them  out. 

“They  just  want  one  thing  before 
they  die,”  Melcher  said. 

Melcher’s  run  took  place  at  the 
Waterloo  Recreation  Comnlex  on 
June  3 and  4.  During  his  run, 
$4,000  was  collected  at  the  com- 
plex. 


Melcher  said  he  figures  when  a!i 
donations  are  collected  from  the 
various  groups  in  the  community, 
the  total  should  be  close  to 
$10,000. 

“Last  year,  about  $ 1 1 ,000  ;m 
total  was  raised,”  Melcher  said. 
The  money  went  to  Amanda 
Clements  of  Cambridge,  a 
leukemia  patient  who  received  a 
bone-marrow  transplant. 

This  time,  Melcher  raised  money 
for  two  local  boys  with  leukemia 
The  first  is  seven-year-old  Steven 
from  Waterloo.  His  last  wish  is  to 
visit  his  grandparents  in 
California.  The  second  boy  is 
Adam,  a 12-year-old  Cambridge 
boy  who  wants  a computer. 


Melcher  said  he  was  able  to  meet 
Clements  because  she  was  recov- 
ering from  her  transplant,  but  he 
was  unable  to  see  Steven  and 
Adam. 

“These  kids  are  a little  more  sick 
than  Amanda  was,”  Melcher  said. 

To  train  for  the  run,  Melcher 
began  six  or  seven  months  ago,  by 
running  30  kilometres  during  the 
week  and  100  kilometres  every 
second  weekend.  In  November 
and  January,  he  participated  in  two 
separate  24-kilometre  runs  held  in 
the  K-W  area. 

“I  would  like  to  thank  the  com- 
munity for  helping  out,”  Melcher 
said,  “for  raising  the  money  and 
bringing  it  in.” 


New  program 
intended  to  aid 
local  charities 


By  Scott  Nixon 


Chanties  must  change  the  way 
they  raise  money  or  they  won’t 
exist  in  the  future,  an  audience 
was  told  June  7,  at  the  Westmount 
Golf  Club  in  Kitchener. 

Ross  Taylor,  president  of  the 
regional  Niagara  chapter  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Life 
Underwriters  and  Chartered 
Financial  Consultants,  spoke  to  an 
audience  of  80  local  charity  mem- 
bers and  financial  consultants. 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was 
to  connect  local  charities  with 
financial  consultants,  and  aid 
charities  in  their  fund-raising 
activities. 

Taylor  was  suggesting  charities 
adopt  a fund-raising  program 
called  “planned  giving,”  which  he 
said  is  “designed  to  assist  local 
charities  and  raise  public  aware- 
ness of  community  charities.” 

Taylor  said  the  problem  with  the 
way  most  charities  raise  money  is 
that  they  pressure  the  donors  and 
make  them  feel  uncomfortable. 
With  planned  giving,  Taylor  said 
the  only  thing  that  matters  is  the 
comfort  of  the  donor. 

According  to  Taylor,  “90  per 
cent  of  donors  are  average  peo- 
ple.” These  are  the  people  chari- 
ties should  concentrate  on  attract- 


ing, he  .said. 

Taylor  said  a major  motivating 
factor  for  many  donors  is  the  tax 
refund  they  receive  on  their  dona- 
tions. 

For  donations  under  $200, 
donors  receive  25  per  cent  in 
refunds.  Above  that,  they  can 
claim  50  per  cent  of  their  dona- 
tions. Under  planned  giving, 
Taylor  said  financial  consultants 
will  educate  the  donor  on  how  to 
get  the  maximum  tax  benefits 
from  their  donations. 

Consultants  will  also  inform  the 
donor  of  different  ways  they  can 
give  their  money.  The  major  ways 
include  leaving  a particular  chari- 
ty as  the  beneficiary  in  a will  and 
donating  life  insurance  to  a chari- 
ty- 

These  methods  raise  a large 
amount  of  money  for  charities  and 
give  the  donor  the  comfort  that 
their  money  will  go  where  they 
want  it. 

As  part  of  the  seminar,  Taylor 
was  selling  an  information  pack- 
age and  video  produced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  regional  Niagara  chap- 
ter of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Chartered  Life  Underwriters  and 
Chartered  Financial  Consultants. 
The  video  is  hosted  by  Roy 
Bonisteel,  former  host  of  CBC’s 
Man  Alive. 


ATTENTIONS 

To  all 
College 
Employees 

I would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  all 
of  you  for  your  support 
and  par  'dpation  in  our 
recent  Jack  & Jill  party 
on  Satu  rday  June  S,  1996. 
Chris  and  I appreciate 
your  support  and  we 
hope  all  of  you  had  a 
great  time! ! ! 1 1 ! ! ! ! 1 

Sincerelyy 
Leisa  Cronsberry 


MUU  MbOARD  — 


The  trolley  tor  the  cdi.  Jacoos  Countryside  Tour  stops  for  passengers,  June  9. 

(Photo  by  T.L.  Huffman) 


Electronic  money  coming  to  Guelph 


By  Sean  S.  Finlay 

Guelph  city  council  has 
approved  a plan  that  could  possi- 
bly move  Canada  and  the  United 
States  into  a cashless  society. 

Guelph  is  being  used  as  a test 
site  for  the  Mondex  card,  a card 
that  is  neither  a credit  card  nor 
debit  card,  but  simply  a card  that 
could  entirely  replace  the  age-old 
monetary  system  of  paper  money 
and  coin.  The  Royal  Bank, 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce  (CIBC),  Bell  Canada 
and  the  city  are  joining  together  to 
launch  this  new  electronic  form  of 
cash  by  Christmas  this  year. 


Don  Gregg,  of  CIBC  said  the 
card  will  work  like  cash.  “No 
authorization,  signature  or  PIN 
[personal  identification  number] 
will  be  required,”  said  Gregg. 
“Interest  charges,  like  on  credit 
cards,  won’t  apply  to  the  Mondex 
card.” 

This  type  of  system  has  been  in 
effect  in  Europe  for  years,  said 
Tim  McNaughton  of  the  Royal 
Bank.  He  said  area  merchants  and 
members  of  the  community  have 
already  voiced  a positive  response 
towards  Mondex.  He  said  hopeful- 
ly by  November,  the  cards  will  be 
available  to  the  Guelph  public. 

The  Mondex  card  will  be  similar 


in  shape  to  the  existing  bank  card, 
but  will  contain  a computer  chip 
instead  of  a magnetic  strip.  On  the 
back,  “Valid  only  in  Guelph,”  will 
be  written,  and  the  face  will  dis- 
play the  card  owner’s  name,  num- 
ber and  the  bank  they  deal  with. 
New  “Interac-like”  systems  will 
be  installed  at  participating  stores 
to  use  the  card. 

The  Mondex  card  will  contain  a 
record  of  how  much  the  user 
“down-loaded”  onto  it  in  any 
amount,  and  is  simply  subtracted 
when  used.  A special  wallet  will 
be  used  to  carry  the  card  that  can 
record  the  amount  still  available 
on  the  card. 
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Skydiggers  set  to  headline 
Waterloo  music  festival 


By  T.L.  Huffman 

For  those  who  enjoy  music  and 
an  afternoon  in  the  park, 
Waterloo  Town  Park  is  the  place 
to  be  June  22  and  23. 

The  park  will  be  home  to  the 
annual  Sounds  of  Summer 
Music  Festival,  an  event  filled 
with  activities  for  all  ages, 
according  to  Tim  Jackson,  the 
festival  co-ordinator  for  the  City 
of  Waterloo. 

Two  stages  will  be  set  up  for 
the  event  this  year,  unlike  previ- 
ous years  that  only  had  one  stage 
for  bands  and  singers  to  per- 
form. 

Scheduled  to  headline  on  the 
first  stage,  the  Bandshell  Stage, 
is  The  Skydiggers  on  Saturday, 
and  Colin  James  on  Sunday. 

Other  bands  that  will  appear  on 
the  Bandshell  Stage  are  The 
Mahones,  Great  Big  Sea  and 
Jordan  Patterson  and  the  D.C. 
Hurricane. 

New  to  the  event  is  the  appear- 
ance of  this  year’s  Waterloo 
County  high  school  Battle  of  the 


Bands  winners.  The  members  of 
the  winning  bands,  which  were 
Fsky  and  U4ia,  will  open  the 
event  on  the  Bandshell  Stage. 

Headlining  on  the  second 
stage,  the  Festival  Stage,  is  Sue 
Foley  who  is  travelling  from 
Texas  for  the  event,  said 
Jackson. 

Also  scheduled  to  perform  on 
the  Festival  Stage  is  Damhnait 
Doyle,  ACME,  Paul  Redman 
and  the  Dutch  Uncles,  Shannon 
Lyon  Pop  Explosion,  Dayna 
Manning,  Finnigan’s  Tongue 
and  Faith  Nolan.  “We  have  a lot 
more  local  bands  this  year  com- 
pared to  previous  years,” 
Jackson  said. 

Included  as  part  of  the  festival 
to  entertain  the  younger  crowd 
is  Kidsfest. 

Admission  to  the  Kidsfest 
Stage  is  free,  and  a number  of 
events  are  to  take  place. 
Children  will  be  able  to  see  per- 
formances such  as  Kideo,  Judy 
and  David,  Salamanca, 
Highland  Group  Dancers,  Jude 
Johnston,  Cindy  from  the  Polka 


Dot  Door,  Kayla  and  Ralph  and 
The  Pirate  Musical. 

The  park  will  have  food  ven- 
dors, arts  and  crafts  booths,  a 
foodbank  drive  and  many  more 
games,  educational  events  and  a 
midway.  Jackson  said  The 
Sounds  of  Summer  Music 
Festival  is  a not-for-profit  event 
and  is  run  entirely  by  volunteers. 
He  said  he  expects  about  10,000 
to  15,000  people  to  attend  the 
two-day  festi\  al. 

The  music  festival  has  been  a 
Waterloo  tradition  for  about  25 
years,  said  Jackson,  but  has  been 
called  The  Sounds  of  Summer 
Music  Festival  for  13  years.  The 
event  is  sponsored  by  The  City 
of  Waterloo,  Kool  FM  and  The 
Record. 

Admission  to  the  stages  is  $10, 
but  is  free  for  children  10  and 
under  when  accompanied  by  an 
adult. 

For  more  information  about 
The  Sounds  of  Summer  Music 
Festival,  or  to  volunteer  for 
upcoming  events,  call  Tim 
Jackson  at  747-8769. 


Mission  Impossible  high 


in  action,  low  in  plausibility 


By  Bruce  Manion 

Prepare  to  enter  the  world  of 
high-tech  gadgetry  and  double 
agents  when  you  go  to  see  Brian 
De  Palma’s  new  spy  thriller. 
Mission  Impossible. 

This  big  screen  version  of  the 
classic  TV  series  puts  Tom  Cruise 
into  the  role  of  an  ultra-cool  spy- 
master,  whose  mission  is  to 
retrieve  a list  that  names  CIA 
agents  working  undercover  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  opening  scene  immediately 
draws  the  audience  into  suspense. 
Just  when  it  seems  the  mission  to 
retrieve  the  list  from  an  embassy 
party  in  Prague  is  progressing 
flawlessly.  Cruise’s  team  of  spe- 
cialists is  killed,  one  by  one  in  an 


ambush.  This  results  in  Cruise 
being  labelled  a mole/traitor  by 
the  CIA,  as  it  was  a phony  list 
used  for  a mole  hunt. 

Now  on  the  run  from  the  CIA 
and  not  trusting  anyone.  Cruise 
discovers  the  sexy  vixen  of  his 
team,  played  by  Emmanuelle 
Beart  did  not,  in  fact,  die.  After 
ruling  her  out  as  the  mole  that 
arranged  the  ambush,  Cruise 
teams  up  with  her  to  accomplish 
the  impossible  mission  of  stealing 
the  true  list,  and  with  it,  find  the 
killers. 

The  action  and  tension  in  this 
movie  rarely  slow  down. 
However,  it  is  hampered  by  unbe- 
lievable feats  of  human  stamina, 
such  as  in  the  scene  where  Cruise 
places  a powerful  explosive  stick 


of  bubble  gum  on  a helicopter, 
attached  by  a cable  to  a TGV 
supertrain  racing  through  a tunnel. 
Once  the  helicopter  blows  up. 
Cruise  is  propelled  safely  onto  the 
back  of  the  moving  train. 

One  effective  scene,  though,  has 
Cruise  meeting  the  double  agent 
who  arranged  the  ambush,  but 
who  thinks  Cruise  has  no  clue 
about  the  double  cross.  As  he  nar- 
rates his  lies  to  Cruise,  the  scenes 
of  what  really  happened  at  the 
ambush  are  replayed  in  Cruise’s 
mind. 

With  Mission  Impossible’s  many 
double  crosses  and  sometimes 
obvious  twists,  it  makes  for  an 
action-packed,  entertaining  spy 
thriller,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
impossible  to  miss. 


Special  effects  steal  the  show 
in  latest  medieval  adventure 


By  Peter  Marval 

I think  it’s  fair  to  say  that  with- 
out the  special  effects  in 
Dragonheart,  the  film  would 
just  be  another  tiresome  tale  of 
good  versus  evil. 

What  sets  this  film  apart  from 
most  medieval  fables  is  the  pres- 
ence of  Draco,  the  last  remain- 
ing dragon,  a stunning  computer 
creation  provided  by  the  good 
folks  at  Industrial  Light  and 
Magic  and  voiced  by  Sean 
Connery. 

Draco  makes  the  giant  reptiles 
in  Jurassic  Park  green  with 
envy. 

The  film,  which  was  shot  in 
Slovakia,  is  about  a 10th-century 


dragonslayer  (Dennis  Quaid) 
who  is  a knight  of  the  Arthurian 
tradition. 

Quaid  becomes  a disillusioned 
cynic  after  believing  a dragon 
responsible  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  King  Einon  (David 
Thewlis),  whom  Quaid  used  to 
tutor,  into  an  evil  despot.  From 
then  on,  he  vows  to  rid  the  world 
of  every  last  dragon. 

However,  when  he  encounters 
the  last  dragon,  the  two  form  a 
unique  friendship. 

Eventually,  Quaid  realizes  he 
was  wrong  about  dragons,  and 
the  two,  with  the  help  of  a band 
of  rebels,  do  battle  with  the  king, 
to  restore  freedom  and  honour  to 
the  kingdom. 


Quaid,  who  had  to  imagine 
sticks  and  tennis  balls  were 
Draco  during  the  shooting  of  the 
film,  is  joined  on  his  spiritual 
quest  by  a monk/poet/writer 
called  Gilbert  (Pete 
Postlethwaite),  who  adds  a touch 
of  comedy  to  the  film. 

However,  the  humour  at  times 
seems  to  try  too  hard,  which 
makes  it  obvious  that  it  is  trying 
to  appeal  to  audience  members 
of  all  ages. 

Despite  having  a weak  black- 
and-white  story  line,  and  strong 
moral  overtones,  which  some- 
times make  the  movie  too 
preachy,  Dragonheart  is  worth 
the  effort  to  see,  if  just  for  its 
special  effects. 


STEADY  NOW  — Todd  Dougherty  of  Kitchener,  concentrates 
hard  as  he  juggles.  Dougherty  was  participating  in  a church 
fund-raising  fair,  held  June  8,  at  Bridgeport  United  Church  in 
Kitchener.  (Photo  by  Judith  Hemming) 

Lead  singer  of 
Porno  for  Pyros 
rediscovers  pop 


By  Doug  Coxson 

With  bands  such  as  the 
Smashing  Pumpkins  and  Nine 
Inch  Nails  undermining  their  sin- 
ister hard-rock  edginess  with 
accessible  pop  hooks,  it  comes  as 
no  surprise  that  on  the  latest 
release  from  Porno  for  Pyros, 
Perry  Farrell  chooses  to  aim  for 
the  mainstream  as  well. 

On  Good  God's  Urge,  Farrell 
demonstrates  his  talent  for  com- 
bining the  subtle  malice  of  lyrics 
like  “she  turns  the  knife  around/I 
watch  her  run  it  down  her  side” 
from  the  track  Kimberly  Austin, 
with  jangly  power-pop  hooks  that 
catch  the  listener,  drawing  them 
into  Farrell’s  dark  dreams. 

“She  makes  me  so  jealous/I  want 
to  kill  us  both,”  from  the  song 
Freeway,  is  about  as  close  to  the 
love  sentiments  of  a ballad  as 
Farrell  will  ever  get,  and  this  is  a 
comforting  thought  to  any  of  his 
fans. 

Despite  his  sometimes  grim 
lyrics,  Farrell  is  happier  on  this 
album  than  he  has  been  since 
splitting  from  Jane’s  Addiction.  It 
might  have  something  to  do  with 
the  appearance  of  ex-Jane’s  drum- 
mer Stephen  Perkins  and  lead  gui- 
tarist Dave  Navarro  on  the  track 
Freeway.  Bassists  Mike  Watt  and 


Flea  also  make  appearances  to 
round  out  Farrell’s  circle  of 
friends. 

The  first  single,  Tahitian  Moon, 
uses  the  reverse  formula  of  most 
altema-pop  songs,  beginning  with 
a driving,  guiiar-laden  beat,  lead- 
ing into  a softer,  melodic  chorus. 

Standout  tracks  on  the  album, 
and  there  are  several,  include  100 
Ways,  which  has  the  familiar 
quirkiness  of  . the  best  of  any 
Jane’s  Addiction  song;  Wishing 
Well,  a slow  building,  guitar- 
laden track,  accented  by  Farrell’s 
nasal  screech  in  the  chorus;  and 
the  title  track.  Good 
God’s://Urge!,  which  evolves 
from  a prayer  into  a pounding 
chant. 

Even  the  weaker  songs  are  well 
worth  listening  to  because  of  the 
rich  tapestry  of  sounds  woven 
through  the  album. 

It’s  good  to  see  Farrell  back  in 
form  after  Porno  for  Pyros’  debut 
album  failed  in  its  accessibility 
with  themes  of  overwrought  anger 
and  despair. 

Farrell  seems  at  peace  with  him- 
self and  his  life  now,  and  on  the 
closing  track,  Bali  Eyes,  this 
doesn’t  become  more  evident  than 
in  the  lyric,  “What  a day  it’s 
gonna  be/I  think  it  looks  good 
already.” 
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CAST  OFF  — Matt  Hillis  and  friends  enjoy  an  evening  of  fishing  on  the  Speed  River  at  Jacob’s  Landing  in  Hespeler,  June  10, 


(Photo  by  Diane  Santos) 


SWINGIN’  AWAY  — The  Old  Hespeler  Bar  and  Grill  baseball  team  battles  Otts  Quick  Lube  at 
Victoria  Park  in  Hespeler,  June  1 0.  (Photo  by  Diane  santos) 


RETURN  SERVE  — Kristina  Hanzlicek  returns  a serve  from  her  mother,  Anna,  at  the  Gresham  ten-  SPLASHDOWN!  — A boy  braces  himself  for  the  drop  from  the 
nis  courts  in  Kitchener  recently.  (Photo  by  Peter  Marvai)  “deep  dive  tube”  at  Sportsworld,  June  10.  (Photo  by  Janet  white) 


WATCH  FOR  SPOKE'S 

^tratforb  Jfcsftibal 

special  edition 

— experience  the  Festival  — 

June  24,  1996 


